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SOCIETY, THE STATE, AND THE CHURCH' 


F, H. KNUBEL 
New York City 


HERE is a common mistake I fear we all make when we use 
the term society. It is always an idea to us, not a reality. 
‘The individual alone seems to us to be a reality. I think indeed 
of humanity, covering the peoples of all continents, but the moment 
I personally step onto, say, the continent of Asia, humanity, society 
fades. ‘The reality of individuals again faces me. To put our 
mistake in other words, society is a developed organization to us, 
in its many organized forms, but is not primarily an essential 
organism, Society seems to us to be a process, a development, 
nothing more. 

This, I believe, is the mistake of much sincere Christianity 
which, in its proper stress upon the individual, nevertheless mini- 
mizes society as a divine existence. It is the mistake also of all 
modern sociology. Leaning too strongly upon evolutionary con- 
ceptions, it finds the origins and outworkings of society in bio- 
logical and physiographic relations along with psychological 
processes. Indeed modern sociology quite commonly ci 
the earlier students like Comte and Spencer to the effect that their 
systems take society already existent for granted. It is this earlier 
realization of society as something already existent which needs 
new emphasis. There are essential elements in society which 
always were, which never grew, which are creative realities, which 
are fundamental to all true ideas of society. They have not been 
altogether forgotten in recent years, but they have lost controlling 
influence in sociological study. 


1. This paper is presented humbly, fn the consciwusness of the huge problems involved 
in the title. They cannot all be discussed. The chiel aien is to emphasize a conception of 
society which is not commonly reengniee!, This conception is stated at the very 
beginning of the paper. The writer recognises that the distinction there made has a9 
association with the distinction made by medieval philosophy between rominalism and 
realism, 
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There are, I believe, two of these fundamental realities which 
create society. They seem to be necessarily of divine origin and 
they exert a determining influence upon the wide ramifications 
of social development. They are the sources of all the social prob- 
Jems we know. The first of these will be readily acknowledged. It 
is sex, which provides primarily the physical basis of society. 
It necessarily destroys individualism, forces the individual into 
social relationship, brings new individuals into existence, estab- 
lishes blood kinship in humanity, weaves the ever widening fabric 
of human relationship to contend as a reality against the reality 
of the individual. It is only as we emphasize the divine importance 
of sex that we begin to know society as something already existent, 
as being more than an idea, as being an organism—an organism. 
as truly as the individual is an organism. ‘There is compulsion 
in sex, a compulsion towards social relationships, a compulsion 
therefore whereby society exists. 

‘The second fundamental and compelling reality is not so read~ 
ily acknowledged, until full thought commends to us its powerful 
social influence. ‘Then we recognize it to be of equal importance 
with sex in the constitution of society. Although Scripturally 
confirmed, it never received Christian emphasis until the Refor- 
mation. Only during the last century or more has it been 
prominent in Christian Ethics. Only occasional references to its 
importance enter into modern anthropology and sociology. In 
addition to sex, there is a second fundamental and divine difference 
between individual men, It is the individual difference from other 
men which we note most clearly in the so-called genius. We call 
him anomalous. We note it even more definitely, however, in the 
very common and strange difference between children of the same 
household. These differences are unexplainable by heredity and 
environment, Professor Clark Wissler, the anthropologist, says, 
“Anthropologists use the term ‘culture’ to designate the results 
of man’s activities or those characteristics not subject to inherit- 
ance, A human being comes into the world with certain instincts 
or tendencies to act, which may be designated as his biological 
equipment for life. The anthropologist is concerned with the 
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functioning of this equipment, especially those instincts that lead 
to the production of culture.” 

We commonly designate this difference between men by the 
term individuality or talent. The Christian knows it as a divine 
individual endowment, which is the basis of a man’s calling or 
vocation. If sex is considered as providing the physical basis of 
society, then individual endowment provides the spiritual basis. 
‘Phe social importance of this individuality is that it, like sex, 
forces a man into fellowship. It compels social relationships, of 
necessity establishes society. Even if he wishes to profit selfishly 
from his individual talent, a man must use it for others. In other 
words, men can live their lives only in dependence upon one 
another’s individual endowments, We recognize, for instance, that 
men’s individual abilities, their individual callings are the funda- 
mental basis for trade and thus for the economic problems of 
society. As Professor Wissler indicates, they are also the basis 
for all educational, cultural development. Society lives essentially 
because of these individual differences. It is a divine organism 
because of individual divine endowments, which divinely comple- 
ment one another, 

My summary of all that precedes is that because of sex and 
vocation, society is not just an idea, a growth, an organization. 
It is an already existent, divine organism. It is this neglected 
emphasis to which I wished to call attention. 

For our fuller and more practical understanding of society 
we must briefly elaborate these two fundamental factors of society. 
We shall thereby also find a classification of the chief social 
problems. We may proceed by reference to the old social law, 
the second table of the decalogue. ‘This ancient document 
strengthens the validity of our previous conclusions when we 
note that of the four central commandments on that table, two 
clearly relate to each of the two fundamental factors mentioned. 
If we think in the first place of sex and remember the blood kin- 
ship of humanity it establishes, we recognize the relationship it 
holds to the two commandments, 
shalt not commit adultery.” We have before us all the practical 
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problems of society which are included not only in the specific 
sex bond, but also in the blood bond of humanity. The blood bond, 
for instance, reminds us of humanitarianism, of the underlying 
equality of men and their consequent rights, of the humanity 
that is superior to race and nation and caste. ‘The specific sex 
bond, well understood, has far-reaching meaning, It offers the 
highest pleasure of human contact and fellowship, physically and 
otherwise. It offers an intimacy which provides man's great 
relaxation from his life’s work, In the cover of the home it opens 
an understanding of man’s leisure and man’s security. In other 
words, all the social problems of pleasure, relaxation, leisure, and 
security arise directly from the specific sex bond of society. We 
are not attempting their solution here, but we are indicating the 
basic point of departure for their solution. 
For our further elaboration of the two factors of society and 
‘our classification of social problems we must examine the second 
controlling element of society—individual endowment, from 
which vocation arises. Remembering the previous statements 
that through individual endowment trade arises and also that by 
the interchange of truth culture develops, we recognize the 
relationship of individual endowment to the two commandments, 
“Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
Here are the trade bond of society and the educational, the cul- 
guage bond of society. We at once have before 
werely those social problems which root in the worth of 
the individual with his endowment, but from the trade bond all 
the economic problems. Here belongs, for instance, a study of 
the profit system, beginning with the question of the individual's 
right to profit personally from his individual endowment. All 
the problems of man’s work and the glory of it stand here over 
against the problems of man's leisure and the glory of it which 
is included under the sex bond. Furthermore, from the language 
bond with its consequent education and culture we can approach 
society's educational, cultural problems. Here also is the place 
to consider the question of racial and national individuality and 
culture with consequent international and interracial questions, 
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‘This stands over against humanitarianism as included in the blood 
bond of society. 

Our picture of society is not quite complete. It cannot be 
complete without recognition of the essential values in the first 
and last commandments of the second, the social, table of the 
-——decalogue. The first commandment, “Honor thy father and thy 
”” is recognized by all to indicate the place of the home 

in society. Perhaps all, or at least many, recognize the home 
as the epitome, the miniature, the school of society. Here the 
two fundamental elements of society—sex and individual endow- 
‘ment—have their place of training. We need not tarry upon 
this theme, 

‘The last commandment is more difficult. “Thou shalt not 
covet.” It denotes unquestionably an inordinate desire for that 
which is not one’s own, It stands squarely opposed to content- 
ment, satisfaction with that which by divine endowment is one’s 
own, As St. Thomas indicates, it is original sin, the doubt of 
God's love in His provision for each individual. It is essential 

selfishness, The last social commandment stands as an indictment 
of the selfish and therefore the unsocial, the anti-social condition 
of society. It condemns society as refusing Christ's social sum- 
mary, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” We shrink of 
course from a complete and candid acceptance of this indictment, 
‘of such a view of society, but no worthy progress in the under- 
standing of society will ever be gained without its acceptance. 
Even today an increasing number of students is seeing the truth. 
Professor Hocking, with exalted views of society and the state, 
comes out boldly in his Man and the State with the statement that 
the will to power is the fundamental instinct of the human kind, 
In spite of every softening explanation Hocking provides, one 
is reminded inevitably of Jesus’ words concerning men’s desire 
for power, for dominion and authority, and concerning the con- 
trary way of the Son of Man. Clearly Jesus’ view of society 
supports Professor Hocking. The indictment of society is justi- 
fied. It must however be noted that it is not society itself which 
is selfish but the individuals composing society with their individual 
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sex and individual endowments. Society itself, an organism 
formed out of sex and individual vocations, is essentially unselfish. 
Society itself is divinely good. Its two fundamental elements 
continually prompt the individual to be unselfish. In other words, 
society is by its very organism God's first step in His holy con- 
spiracy against man’s selfishness, man’s sin. The only reservation 
to this exculpation of society as such is the heredity of individual 
selfishness, which inheres to the nature of society, 

Such is my outline sketch of society. We turn finally and 
briefly to the state and the church, of which we speak here only 
in their relation to society and its problems, The state and the 
church are God's further steps in His holy conspiracy against 
man's selfishness, 

Many theories exist as to the origin of the state, some of 
which include the conception of its divine origin. Without time 
to discuss them I believe the only true view we can hold is that 
the state is an organized combination of all the social instincts 
and bonds above mentioned, Its sphere covers all the social prob- 
lems and therefore properly includes the whole social life of man, 
In this respect it may be regarded as totalitarian. Its particular 
form is not primarily a matter of sociology but of political theory. 

We come to a truer understanding of the state when we 
recognize that essentially it deals always and is intended to deal 
with the selfishness of men, with the aim to overrule it, It is 
here that we best recognize its divine character. My definition 
of the state is that it is a divine institution (1) to make life livable 
amid selfish men; (2) to promote unselfishness in so far as law 
can accomplish that end; and (3) to provide opportunity for the 
introduction among men of a will-to-unselfishness, In_provid- 
ing that third possibility the state is providing opportunity for 
the church. The weakness of the state is naturally the weakness 
of law in that law cannot effect a will-to-unselfishness, ‘The state 
is God's second step in His conspiracy. 

‘Turning now to the church, it is simple to say that the church 
knows also the first table of the decalogue. Such knowledge she 
has gained, however, only because of her conviction that God has 
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intervened directly in society and its problems and its selfishness, 
that by means of the incarnation and atonement and triumphant 
risen life of Christ He has introduced into society a third funda- 
‘mental social element, that even beneath sex and individual endow- 
ment He has placed the converted will-to-unselfishness. He gives 
a new birth to the individual and He thus re-creates society. 
God's final step in His holy crusade is the new creation in men 
through Christ of a trust in God's love and a will to love men. 
It is the church alone in the world which is satisfied with nothing 
less than the proposition to change man’s individual selfishness. 
‘This is overwhelmingly her primary task. 

The church's social responsibilities begin with her responsi- 
bilities to her own people. As regards them the church is definitely 
totalitarian, Her people's whole life must be brought into the 
church. Her people’s social problems are her concern, but she 
has a different knowledge of those problems and different motives 
for their solution than has society. If she merely drones again 
the earthly views of the problems she is not God’s mouthpiece. 

In her responsibilities to society as a whole and to the state 
she may be at times their conscience. Here again, however, she 
must not be a tiresome drone. Above all must she realize that 
the chief aim of conscience is to lead men to repentance, With 
her better knowledge of unselfishness and her better motives for 
it she dare never speak to society and to the state merely as a 
scold, She must think long as to whether her purposes and her 
words are calculated to produce repentance, If in doubt she 
would better refrain, for while in the world she is in constant 
danger that she become of the world, She has then ceased to 
be God's mouthpiece and is uttering only her own folly. She 
has forsaken her exalted place and is in no sense different from 
society and the state. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that in all of the above 
only starting points have been considered—starting points for the 
study of social problems and their solution. 


MADRAS AND LUTHERANS 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Peantylvanis 


[)SVALLY we think ofthe missionary enterprise as one of the 

several branches of the church's work. And therefore mis- 
sionary conferences are generally regarded as incidents in one 
sector of the church’s life. ‘They have as a rule little import for 
the whole being of the church. To view the Madras Conference 
of 1938 in this light would be short-sighted. Here was a mis- 
sionary conference that has far-reaching implications for the 
entire life of the church, her thought, her work, and her relation 
ships. The gathering in India last December will have 
repercussions, direct and indirect, good and otherwise, along the 
whole line of Christian life. Our concern here is to point out 
what the implications of that conference are for Lutherans and 
for Lutheranism. 

No Lutheran Church as such was responsible for what was 
said and done at Madras, ‘The delegates to that gathering were 
not official representatives of churches, ‘They were appointed by 
the constituent bodies of the International Missionary Council, 
‘These bodies number 34 and are of two kinds: first, National 
Christian Councils in the various countries of Asia, Africa, 
Oceania, and Latin America, representing the churches and mis- 
sions in each area; and second, national missionary organizations 
in the countries that send out missionaries, such as the Foreign 

ions Conference of North America, the Conference of 

mary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, and the Ger- 
man Evangelical Missionary Conference. In this second class 
of bodies the constituent elements are not churches but foreign 
missionary agencies, such as boards and committees. Because 
the foreign mission boards of most of the Lutheran bodies in 
America participate in the work of the Foreign Missions Con- 
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ference of North America, two Lutherans were appointed from 
the United States, the writer of these lines and Mrs. A. O. 
Sardeson of Chicago. 

Two other members of the United Lutheran Church in 
America were present, the Rev. P. P. Anspach, D.D., of Tsingtao, 
China, as president of the Lutheran Church in China, and the Rev. 
J. Roy Strock, D.D., of Guntur, India, as a member of the business 
Staff of the Conference, More than forty of the delegates, or 
nearly one-tenth of the gathering of 472 delegates, were Lu- 
therans. ‘They came from India, China, and Japan, from Turke- 
stan, Palestine, Africa, and Madagascar, from Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Latvia. Twice during the Conference 
the Lutherans held group meetings of their own. 

Prominent in the work of the Conference, as chairman of 
‘one of the sections and as leader of one of the periods of devotion, 
was the Swedish bishop of Tranquebar in South India, the Rt. 
Rev. Johannes Sandegren, D.D. His attractive personality and 
clarity of thought carried much weight in the work of the gather- 
ing. Principal J. Roy Strock, D.D., of Andhra Christian College, 
served the Conference as secretary of finance, and as such was 
much in evidence. The Rev. Dr. R. B. Manikam, as secretary 
of the National Christian Council of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
had much to do with the program and other arrangements. The 
writer was assigned to the platform address on “The New Testa- 
ment Conception of the Church. 

‘The gathering at Madras was so varied in its make-up that 
probably very little of what was said and done there could have 
received absolutely unanimous approval. Madras would have 
greatly irked those Lutherans, had they been present, who can- 
not bear to sit in assemblies and hear utterances with which they 
do not agree, even though they are not asked to assent to the 
utterances. But no delegate is committed to everything that 
appears in the volume of finished reports, And certainly no church 
is so committed. That is involved in the free nature of the 
Conference. 
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‘What interests Lutherans most in this connection is the fact 
that Madras helps to indicate the dominant trend of thought 
among Christian churches throughout the world in recent years. 
It is true that the main task of the Conference was practical 
rather than theological. It was a working consultation to develop 
concrete plans for the church’s world mission. Most of the men 
and women who were there were chosen because of their con- 
tributions in the past or their possible contributions in the future 
to the missionary operations of the Christian churches. ‘They 
‘were not picked primarily for their intellectual profundity or their 
theological insight, 

So the intellectual level of Madras was considerably lower 
than that of Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, Tt was not an 
assembly of theologians, Its purpose was to develop programs 
‘and policies for missionary advance. Not even half of the dele 
gates came from the older churches of Europe and America, and 
to the main body of the conference the familiar lines of theological 
discussion in the West seemed either irrelevant or unimportant. 
Those who came from the younger churches of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America brought their own interpretation of Christi- 
anity and wherever possible injected it into the doctrinal dis- 
cussions. Those from the Far East in particular showed 
repeatedly that they apprehend Christianity more immediately and 
directly than those from the West. Their declarations came fresh 
from the circumstances peculiar to their young Christian insti- 
tutions and so reflected more faithfully their living convictions. 
‘The Lutheran observer noted that the discussions on points of 
theology often failed to yield any tangible results, because the 
several groups approached the same topic with different per- 
spectives and different categories. 

At the same time it should be noted that the appeal of the 
Conference was always to the intellect and the will rather than 
to the emotions. There was none of that effort, so often present 
in large Christian gatherings, to lift the members to a high pitch 
of momentary inspiration and perfervid enthusiasm. It was a 
normal experience, a working conference, a thoughtful assembly. 
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It sought to continue the process of co-operative thinking that 
‘was so effectually begun at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937. 

But the point of chief interest here is that, like Oxford and 
Edinburgh in 1937, Madras in 1938 realized the close relation- 
ship between doctrinal positions on the one hand and practical 
issues on the other. It is becoming clear to Christians the world 
over, even as Lutherans have always contended, that programs 
for practical achievement and plans for Christian co-operation 
dare not proceed in indifference to faith and doctrine. 

Al of the sixteen groups that toiled a week each at one of 
the major topics connected with the missionary advance seemed 
conscious of the theological implications of its declarations. Even 
in such practical groups as, for example, those that dealt with 
“The Unfinished Evangelistic Task," and “Practical Questions 
‘of Method and Policy,” one observes an effort at doctrinal 
orientation that is unusual for such assemblies of interdenomi- 
national color. 

It is particularly significant that two entire sections of the 
Conference, the first twa listed on the program, dealt with matters 
of doctrine. Their topics were “The Faith by which the Church 
Lives" and “The Church—Its Nature and Function." Of the 
first section six Lutherans were members and of the second section 
five, with the Lutheran Bishop Sandegren as chairman of the 
entire section, ‘Thus there was abundant opportunity for the 
Lutheran witness on these fundamental topics. 

‘The theological implications of the Madras reports are more 
conservative than those of other general missionary conferences 
in recent times. They lic nearer the traditional center of Chris- 
tian thought. For instance, there is no evidence of the religious 
syncretism that characterized the findings of the Jerusalem con- 
ference of the International Missionary Council ten years ago. 
Instead there is a very positive statement of the Christian faith 
and message. 

This was due to a number of factors, For one thing, it 
may be attributed to the larger representation of the "younger 
churches.” More than half of the members of the Conference 
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came from the mission fields, where Christian life is nourished 
more directly upon the Bible than in the “older churches.” It 
may have been due in part also to the general background of 
doctrinal thinking that was created by the literary preparation 
for the Conference, We think particularly of Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer’s remarkable book, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World (see Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 1938, 
pp. 322-325), Professor Kraemer presented the Christian mes- 
sage in conservatizing tones and in sharp contrast with much of 
the theology of the Jerusalem report and particularly with that 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry in Rethinking Missions. 

But undoubtedly the chief factor in producing the conserva- 
tive tendency in the doctrine of the Madras reports is to be found 
in the changed convictions of the Christian mind in general during 
recent years. Madras was a cross-section of present-day Chris- 
tendom as a whole, and its new points of emphasis are a faithful 
reflection of the shift to the right that has taken place along 
the whole line of Christian thinking, 

It would not be too much to say that in the perspective of 
a generation it will be seen that Madras injected a new dimension 
into the Christian thinking of our day. At present there are 
at least three dimensions of Christian thought. The depth of 
theological thinking, its presuppositions and methodology, its 
Christology and theology proper, is plumbed by the scholars of 
the Continent. The height of present-day theology, its doctrines 
of the Church and her Sacraments, her marks and her polity, 
is scaled by the scholars of Great Britain, ‘The breadth of modern 
theology, its social implications and practical applications, is 
measured by the scholars of America. To these three dimensions 
the ecumenical movement among Christians, most concretely set 
forth at Madras, will add a fourth. We may call it length or 
propulsiveness. So will the expanding process of the Kingdom 
react upon the thought-life of the churches themselves. 

The reflex influence of the missionary enterprise upon the 
sending churches, their life and their thinking, has often been 
noted. From the days of Paul and his missionary epistles to our 
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‘own day, the apostolic advance of the Christian evangel has left its 
mark on the history of Christian thought, ‘Today, when the ex- 
pansion of the Kingdom into the precinets of paganism has begun 
to assume world-wide aspects and a Christianity-wide strategy, a 
new chapter is about to he written in the story of that evangelistic 
reaction upon the interpretation of the Christian system, ‘The 
globe-encircling girdle of Christian fellowship in missionary plan- 
ning tends to impart an ecumenical thrust to theological thinking: 
that is profoundly significant. The result will certainly be to en- 
large immeasurably the scope and range of Christian truth and to 
enrich greatly the average Christian's realization of the many 
dimensions of God's grace, 

‘The significance of this ecumenical thrust that proceeds from 
the Madras Conference will be clearer if we examine briefly the 
meaning of ecumenicity, It is not the same as internationalism. 
‘One may gather various elements from various nations and bind 
them together into something international, but the movement that 
brings the elements together is from without towards a center, and 
the power that holds them together may be compression from 
without rather than a drive from within, superadded rather than 
inherent, ‘The same is true of interdenominationalism: it may be 
partial, temporary, artificial, of human device. As usually con- 
templated in our day it would be a dead conglomerate rather than 
a living organism. It is unfortunate that to so many people ecu- 
menicity means nothing more than interdenominationalism or 
church union or Christian co-operation or broad Christian fellow- 
ship. Even the term catholicity does not entirely cover the idea of 
ecumenicity, because it is too external in what it connotes. It ear- 
ries too much the idea of universal scope in the sense of world-wide 
extension. It may be nothing more than static comprehensiveness, 

On the other hand, ecumenicity means an intrinsic propul- 
siveness that will not rest until it embraces everything. It proceeds 
from within outwards, and that by inherent compulsion. It is 
neither centripetal nor centrifugal, It is vital, organic, inherent 
propulsiveness that, without abandoning its heart and center, yet 
because of its essential nature, thrusts itself outward infinitely, 
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Only the grace of God in Jesus Christ is ecumenical. God's love, 
from the very nature of it, goes out unceasingly from the divine 
heart to every human soul and will not rest until it has touched 
‘every person in the universe and permeated his entire being. Jesus 
illustrated ecumenicity with a five mustard seed planted under 
proper conditions, Its ultimate geographical dimensions are only 
‘an incident in its essential vitality. 

Now, when the Christian churches of the world gather in a 
conference or a series of conferences and make dead earnest with the 
ecumenical implications of the Gospel in this sense of ecumenicity, 
something is bound to happen to their theology, something more 
than mere interdenominationalism or church union or a world 
Christian community, Madras was the most ecumenical gathering 
ever held for any purpose whatsoever, the most ecumenical not 
only in its design and its scope of representation but also in its 
heart and attitude and outlook. Its reports, either directly or by 
implication, carry many a mustard seed of ecumenicity, ‘Taken 
together they make up what may prove to be a new dimension in 
the architecture of tomorrow's theology, a dimension that evan- 
gelical Lutherans will heartily welcome. 

This fourth dimension of Christian thought is compounded of 
several items. We enumerate a few of them as set forth at 
Madras. 

First, the absoluteness of Christianity, The Jerusalem Con- 
ference of 1928 had suggested, and Rethinking Missions had 
definitely directed, a process of “sharing” between Christianity 
and the non-Christian religions, It was held that the non-Chris- 
tian religions as total systems of thought and life may be regarded 
as in some sense or to some degree manifesting God's revelation 
of Himself, In sharp antithesis to that view Kraemer maintained 
that Christianity stands in absolute contrast with the other re- 
ligions. Christianity is revelation, while the other religions are 
rationalistic or naturalistic and contain no fruitful points of eom- 
mon reference with Christianity. ‘The non-Christian religions 
cannot be regarded as in any sense preparing the way for Christian 
faith or as preparing or fulfilling Christian truth, 
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Madras took something from both of these positions, more 
from Kraemer’s than from the other one. The Conference showed 
not the slightest doubt about the adequacy and authority of the 
Christian faith or its absolute uniqueness among religions. At the 
same time it recognized that there is genuine religious experience, 
even if inadequate, and high moral perception, even if not the 
highest, outside of Christianity. Here are some of the statements: 


‘The end and aim of our evangelistic work is not achieved until all men 
everywhere are brought to a knowledge of God in Jesus Christ and to a 
saving faith in Him, Therefore, in this changing world we must reaffirm 
the message which is our witness to His grace. Our message is that Gort 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. 

‘There are many non-Christian religions that claim the allegiance of 
multitudes, We see and readily recognize that in them are to be found 
values of deep religious experience, and great moral achievements. Yet we 
fare bold enough to call men out from them to the feet of Christ. We do so 
because we believe that in Him alone is the full salvation which man needs 
Mankind has seen nothing to be compared with the redeeming love of God 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ. What He is for us, judge and 
redeemer, teacher and friend, brother and Lord, we long to see Him become 
also for others... . 

‘We believe that all religious insight and experience have to be fully tested 
before God in Christ; and we see that this is truc as well within as outside 
the Christian church. Christ is revolutionary: He brings conversion and 
regeneration when we meet Him, from whatever point we may have started. 
Paul said: ‘What things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ." 


At the same time Christians are called to a sincere interest 
in the religious life of those to whom they go with their Christian 
message, to a fuller and more adequate understanding of other 
religious faiths as total systems of life, to the appropriation of all 
that traditional cultures can contribute to the enrichment of the 
Christian church universal, and to co-operation with people of 
other faiths in good community movements. 

Tt was a Lutheran pastor and scholar, the Rev. Karl Ludvig 
Reichelt, who helped to tone down the radical position of Kraemer 
and contended for a sympathetic study of the non-Christian sys- 
tems. Dr. Reichelt is a learned product of the Lutheran Church 
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of Norway. Hes in charge of Tao Fongshan Christian Institute 
and School of Religion. ‘This unique institution is beautifully 
located at Shatin, about twenty-five miles from Hongkong. Here 
Dr. Reichelt and his staff make their appeal to Buddhist priests 
and pilgrims, offering them food and shelter, the Gospel of Christ, 
and training for Christian service. In facing Kraemer at the 
Madras Conference Reichelt took his stand primarily on the Gospel 
of John and emphasized "the light which lighteth every man com- 
ing into the world.” 

Both Reichelt and Kraemer joined in the final affirmation of 
the Conference on this point, Whatever may be the theoretical 
conclusions of the scholars who sit at their desks, those who face 
the practical tasks of the apostolic advance are agreed about the 
absolute uniqueness of the Christian message. They declare 
unequivocally the incomparable majesty and love of the Christian 
God and the incomparable adequacy of the Christian message. 

It would greatly enrich the average of theological thinking in 
our day if the ecumenical implications of the Madras message could 
be injected into the thinking process. For then we would keep 
clear the thorough-going distinction between the Christian Gospel 
and all forms of religion and religiosity. Christianity is not a 
religion. Religion is man’s effort to adjust himself to the ultimates 
in the universe. Christianity is God's answer to the quest of man's 
heart, the answer of the living and enlarging God to the needs of 
the human race. Jesus Christ is not the founder of a religion. 
‘The Christian witness is not simply one of several possibilities for 
man’s pious self-expression. It stands alone as God's message to 
men. It is niot just a word from God or a word about God; it is 
the Word of God whose content is Jesus Christ. ‘The essence of 
the Christian message is not a philosophy, nor a system of doctrine, 
nor an ethic, not even a religion, but a Person, a living God speak- 
ing through Jesus Christ. 

This note of ecumenical theology, fashioned on the forges of 
the missionary frontiers, will help point the way of deliverance 


from humanistic and relativistic tendencies in recent Christian 
thought. 
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Second, the indestructibility of the church. There is a new 
interest today in the church as the institution that bodies forth the 
fellowship among Christians. People are increasingly coming to 
realize that if religion is to survive, the institutions of religion 
dare not be neglected. People are coming back to the Christian 
church as something necessary for the future of Christianit 
Account for it as we will: a reviving interest in worship which 
finds in the church the treasure-house of the cultus, or a reaction 
against individualism, or a new appreciation of the traditional, 
‘or an intuitive defense against totalitarianism—this steadily 
mounting interest in the church is a distinct note in the temper of 
our times. It may he observed all over the West, especially among 
the rising generation, Both Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937 called 
for new and intensive study of the doctrine of the church. 

‘At Madras the church quickly claimed the center of attention. 
So it was planned by the officers, so it was demanded by the chief 
interest of the members of the Conference, and so it developed in 
the discussions in the several groups. ‘There was much interest in 
the platform address on “The New Testament Conception of the 
Church.” And the deepening interest in the subject was reflected 
in all the documents that came from the sixteen major sections of 
the Conference. 

Led by Section One, which reported on “The Faith by Which 
the Church Lives,” the Conference adopted the statement: 


No one so fully knows the failings, the pettiness, the faithlessness which 
infect the church's life as we who are its members. Yet, in all humitity and 
penitence, we are constrained to declare to a baffled and needy world that 
the Christian church, under God, is its greatest hope. The decade since Tast 
we met has witnessed the progressive rending of the fabric of humanity : 
has witnessed an increasing unification of the body of Christ. As we meet 
here, from over sixty nations out of every continent, we have discovered 
afresh that that tinity is not merely an aspiration but also a fact; our meetin, 
is its concrete manifestation, We are one in our task and commission as the 
dody of Christ; we are resolved to become more fully one in our life and 
work. Our nations are at war with one another; but we know ourselves 
brethren in the eoramunity of Christ's church. Our peoples increase in sus- 
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picion and fear of one another; but we are learning to trust each other more 
ceply through common devotion to the one Lord of us all. Our govern- 
ments build instruments of mutual destruction; we join in united action for 
the reconciliation of humanity. Thus in broken and imperfect fashion, the 
church is even now fulfilling its calling to be within itself a foretaste of the 
redeemed family of God which He has purposed humanity to be. By faith, 
but in deep assurance, we declare that this body which God has fashioned 
through Christ eannot be destroyed. «- 

To all who care for the peace and health of mankind we issue a call to 
lend their aid to the church which stands undaunted amidst the shattered 
fragments of humanity and works tirelessly for the healing of the nations. 


The emphasis upon the church as a means of bringing in the 
Kingdom of God was too strong and too constant to suit the taste 
of some of the delegates, notably E, Stanley Jones, but there can 
be no doubt that it was the dominant concern of the great majority. 
‘The Conference took special care to point out to the younger 
Christians the place of the church in the on-going of Christianity 
both as a message and as a movement. In various ways the Con- 
ference encouraged the younger churches of the mission lands in 
their desire to be autonomous and took measures to help them to 
independence in organization, economy, worship, and so forth. 
Before it closed, the Conference laid plans to gear the work of the 
International Missionary Council into the World Council of 
Churches now in process of formation. 

‘This new emphasis upon the living church of Christ in the 
world is another mark of ecumenical thinking, Madras kept that 
note well to the front. If Christians would minister salvage to a 
distracted world today they must bear witness to a church pulsat- 
ing with the heart-beats of Saviourhood, a charmed circle offering 
aflinitive fellowship with the great central Friend of the universe, 

Maintained in its proper balance this emphasis on the church 
is a note that will be welcomed among Lutherans, 

Tt may be of some comfort also to reflect that Christianity is 
becoming firmly rooted in the Far East and in Africa and in the 
islands of the sea. It is being planted in stable and well-poised 
churches, so that even if we of the West should sometime engage 
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ina great war of common self-destruction and if we should drag 
down with ourselves to oblivion our churches and our Christianity, 
the Gospel of Christ would continue to flourish among the Chris- 
tian churches in other parts of the globe and in course of time 
streams of missionaries, apostolic emissaries of the Gospel, would 
pour into the West to evangelize the “savages” of Europe and 
America. ‘The propulsiveness of the Gospel is insatiable. ‘The 
church cannot be destroyed. 

Third, a return to the Bible. In the report of Section One 
there isa brief exposition of the “heart of the Gospel,” and this és 
followed by the paragraph: 


Tf the church 
‘andl power, one indispensable thing demanding special emphasis today is the 
continuous nourishing of its life upon the Bible. We are bold therefore to 
summon all Christians to a deeper and more consistent study of the Bible, 
instructor and sustainer of the Christian faith through the ages. Only as 
in its light they seek together in prayer and meditation the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, will they be able to fulfill their calling amidst the confusion and 
unbelief of this age, 


‘The chairman of that section, Dr. H. P. Van Dusen, explains 
that the delegates to Madras “were keenly aware of the widespread 
determination among Christians everywhere to lay fresh hold upon 
the deeper foundations of faith. But they were also aware that if 
that determination is to find fulfillment and bear significant result, 
it cannot be primarily through a return to the faith of the Refor- 
mation, or of Aquinas, or of Augustine, far less through any 
particular brand of contemporary theology. It can only be through 
a recovery of the faith of the Bible, In the work of Christian 
missions, this is not a matter of controversy. It is indisputable 
and fundamental.” 

He goes on to explain that in planning the future for the 
missionary movement this recovery of the Bible is both a practical 
and a stategic necessity. It is a practical necessity because on 
mission fields it is the Bible and the Bible alone that introduces the 
uninitiated into the essence of the Christian faith and nourishes his 
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tender young Christian life in the midst of anti-Christian sur- 
roundings. The power of the Bible to give life and direct life is 
being constantly demonstrated in mission lands, The return to the 
Bible is also a strategic necessity in the missionary enterprise be- 
cause if the younger churches are to develop a theology that is 
truly indigenous but at the same time is to remain truly Christian, 
they must not follow any foreign importation but must gather 
their theology afresh from the seed plot of the Bible and the Bible 
alone. 

This is a note that is much needed in all Christendom. If the 
effort to plant our Christian faith in non-Christian lands results 
in a general and serious return to the Bible, as Madras hopes it 
may, then the daughter churches of Africa and the East will be 
found leading the mother churches of the West into stronger con- 
victions, more Scriptural positions, and perhaps a genuine spiritual 
awakening. There could be no more blessed reaction of the mis- 
sionary movement in general or the Madras Conference in par- 
ticular than that Christians around the world, men and women 
f all ecclesiastical traditions and the most diverse branches of 
theology, should engage in a united and resolute restudy of Biblical 
faith. It would carry one of the seeds of ecumenicity into Chris- 
tian thought everywhere. It would help to fashion a new dimen- 
sion in the structure of our theology. 

Fourth, the centrality of Christ. This is the most pleasing 
accent of all to Lutherans, ‘The section that defined “The Faith 
by Which the Church Lives” set forth, as a part of the Gospel, 
man’s great need of salvation and his utter impotence to save him- 
self, and then continued : 


Who then shall save? Goel saves, through Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘God 
so loved the world that He gave His only hegotten Son that whosoever be- 
Jieveth on Him should not perish but have everlasting life." This is the heart 
of the Christian Gospel, the Gospel which we proctaim. 

Gad in His infinite love has acted for men’s salvation, He has come 
among them in Jesus of Nazareth, His Word made flesh, In Him, He has 
conquered the power of sin and death, Jesus Christ in His teachings and life 
of perfect love recalls men to that which God would have them be, and 
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brings them to shame for their betrayal of His expectation. Through His 
faith and perfect obedience they come to trust the only true God. His 
suffering and death on Calvary brings them to see the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin and assures them of God's pardon. His resurrection is the victory of 
hholiness and love over death and corruption, ‘Through His risen and living 
Presence, men who dedicate their wills to Him become with Him partakers 
‘of eternal life. In the strength and joy of forgiveness, daily renewed at 
the foot of the Cross, they are made more than conquerors over every evil. 


And Section Four, reporting on “The Place of the Church in 
Evangelism,” has this to say: 


‘The church's evangelism is the expression of its loving devotion to 
Christ, and of the insight given to it by the Holy Spirit that Christ is the 
divine answer to the needs of men. Through the whole of its life and 
activities it is the essential characteristic of the chtireh that it reveals its 
knowledge of the redemptive love of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ... 

The church's message to the world is the Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
in all His manifold grace and power. It is the work of evangelism both to 
set forth the facts of His life upon earth and His teaching about God and 
‘man, and also $0 to exalt and prociaim Him, crucified, risen, and glorified, that 
men may awaken to God and toa sense of their sin and separation from God, 
may be led to true repentance and to that act of will whereby they believe 
im and receive the forgiveness of their sins through Christ, and enter upon 
‘a new life of trust and obedience toward God and of abounding hope for this 
world and that which is to come. 


These are clear statements and they are only samples. There 
was no sign of doubt at Madras about the supreme authority of 
Christ's teaching or the central position of His Person. Every- 
where there rang a clear note of certainty about His Gospel, its 
truth and its power, This was as true among the representatives 
of the younger churches as among those of the West. Perhaps 
more true. In the main the missionary movement, today as 
always, proceeds along conservative evangelical lines. Is it because 
foreign missionary work has been carried so largely by the evan- 
gelical groups in the sending churches? Is it because the pallid 
Christianity of western liberalism has proved incapable of vigorous 
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propaganda and so has remained sterile on the mission field? Or 
is there something in the nature of missionary work in pagan 
lands that tends to keep the movement and its agents evangelical— 
the contact with non-Christian and anti-Christian influences, the 
necessity for stripping off all pleasant ornaments and dropping, 
all excess baggage, the practical necessity for strengthening the 
very heart and backbone of the Christian message? 

At any rate, Madras with its predominance of leadership 
from the younger churches, products of the missionary enter- 
prise, saw fit to make central in its reports and its message the 
Person of Christ, the One who has loved and suffered to found 
His church and who still loves and suffers and yearns for the 
salvation of men, ‘This is the motive power behind Christian 
missions, It supplies the element of propulsiveness to the Chris- 
tian thinking of today. It is the most important single factor 
in a theology that is to be truly ecumenical. 

These four elements, the absolute truth of the Christian 
message, the new emphasis upon the Christian church, the new 
devotion to the Christian Bible, and the central position of Jesus 
Christ, will constitute the main pillars in the theology of 
ecumenicity. And if the next chapter in the history of theology 
is to be the ecumenization of Christian thought, the historian 
of the next generation will ascribe a large place in it to the Madras 
Conference. Lutherans will have every reason to rejoice at the 
new turn, 
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THE TRUE UNITY OF THE CHURCH' 


‘CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
Rock Istand, Mlinois 


“And to the true unity of the church, it is enough to agree concerning 
the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments” — 
Article VIL of the Augsburg Confession. 


TTHEOLOGICAL discussion in all ages tas often hinged on 
very small points—so at least it has seemed to many who 
hhave not understood how much depended on an iota in the fourth 
century or on the meaning of an esti in the sixteenth, This 
sentence from the Augsburg Confession adds another example of 
how much difficulty can be compressed into one short word. I 
refer to the word “enough.” To the supremely important question 
of the unity of the church this sentence would contribute an answer 
by stating what is “satis.” Since the question is as vital to us 
in 1939 as it was in 1530, 1 should like to dedicate the contents 
of this Holman Lecture to a renewed endeavor to understand 
the enduring significance of that word “enough” in the Seventh 
Article of the Augsburg Confession. 

It might not be amiss for us in ottr day to be reminded that 
the Confessions of our church had something to say about the 
unity of the sancta ecclesia. Four centuries of Reformation 
history have not tended to emphasize the fact of a united church, 
Not only has the Roman Church sought to convince the world 
that the Protestant churches are schismatic, but there has come 
into these churches something of a fatalistic notion that henceforth 
the church must ever remain divided. Zwingli’s words of Febru- 
ary 12, 1531, “summa summarum: perstamus perpetuo,’” added 


1. The ninth tecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation, delivered at the 
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to Luther's a decade earlier, “Here I stand,” seem to mark 
frontiers which are never to be crossed. Unionism has come 
to be tinged, even as a word, by an ill odor, and the Lutheran 
scholar needs watch his step when he discusses the topic, for 
the burden of proof is all on his shoulder, if he essays to proclaim 
that the unity of the church is also an article of the Lutheran 
Confession. 

Yet it is apparent to the student of the beginnings of the 
Reformation that no foundation exists for any theory of that 
movement which would make it seem like a declaration of inde- 
pendence, Facts substantiate the claim made in the Augsburg 
Confession that “it is not our design to wrest the government 
from the bishops, but this one thing is asked, namely, that they 
allow the Gospel to be purely taught, and that they relax some 
few observances which cannot be kept without sin. But if they 
make no concession, it is for them to sce how they shall giv 
account to God for having, by their obstinacy, caused a schism,” 
So far indeed from being an attempt at emancipation from the 
ancient church, the Lutheran Reformation contested the right of 
the papal institution to the name. “In doctrine and ceremonies,” 
the Confession claimed, “nothing has been received on our part 
against Scripture or the Church Catholic, since it is manifest 
that we have taken most diligent care that no new and ungodly 
doctrine should creep into our churches.”" “Our churches dissent 
in no article of the faith from the Church Catholic, but omit 
some abuses which are new, and which have been erroneously 
accepted by fault of the times, contrary to the intent of the 
canons,” “Thus the Reformers did not think of themselves as 
evolving any new doctrines, ‘They had rediscovered the old and 
original foundations on which the earlier centuries had built, Later 
centuries had departed from the original, and introduced new 
conceptions of what constituted the church. The present need, 
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then, was to restore the Catholic faith by doing away with the 
abuses which were “the fault of the times.” Schism, if there 
was to be one, would result from the refusal of the medieval 
church to return to the ancient grounds of unity. 

I do not believe that the modern interpretation of the Refor- 
mation does justice to this interest of Luther and his colleagues 
in a unity which we might say looked backward, that is, a unity 
with the Pauline church. The very movement which has been 
designated by some as a Protestant Revolution was in its heart 
an endeavor to preserve oneness with the Apostolic church whose 
records constituted the charter of the church, Modern histori- 
‘ography is consciously or unconsciously evolutionary in its 
presuppositions, It looks on no period as more than relative to 
another—the first century grew out of preceding centuries, the 
sixteenth no less than the twentieth could ever return to the first. 
Now we may believe this. My point is just this, that such is 
our belief. But the Reformers did not believe so, They did not 
believe that the church was a concept emerging with the evolution 
of Christianity. To them the church was a matter of revelation, 
and its constitution more clearly discerned in the first. than in 
the fifteenth century. ‘Time had not brought out more clearly 
the truth of the church. Rather the times had obscured its 
meaning, and the errors of the papal church consisted in the 
novelties of the times. 

Only from such a viewpoint can we understand Luther's 
course at Marburg in 1529. When from every consideration of 
expediency which the political situation in those days seemed to 
require, Luther still could demand that the consideration of 
Scriptural teaching be determinative, the modern reader is apt 
to lose patience. He cannot understand why it made so much 
difference what Scripture taught anyhow. But it is just in this 
attitude that we reveal our lack of historical sympathy. We cannot 
appreciate that the sixteenth century felt itself bound by facts 
not of its own making. ‘The twentieth century modern may not 
believe what his sixteenth century predecessor believed. But he 
should at least not impugn the motives of his believing prede- 
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cessor, and seek to justify his own lack of faith by questioning 
the sincerity of the earlier generation. Luther in 1529 believed 
that a statement of Scripture meant more than did a political 
alliance, and despite all consequences he stuck to that position, 

But not Luther alone. In commenting on the Diet of Spires 
in 1529, Leopold von Ranke declares that “the character of the 
century is such, that while seeking to emancipate itself from the 
mastery of the hierarchy, it has to do this through the energy 
not let itself be dominated 
by any political considerations.” While none would contend that 
only theological forces were operative in that century, it is a 
serious mistake to interpret the theology of the age in the light 
of our own feeble appreciation of theological doctrines. Certainly 
unless we grant the men of those times a seriousness of purpose 
unknown in our own theology we shall not understand what they 
meant by the unity of the church. 

That unity, in fact, partook very definitely of the nature 
of a theological unity, “To the true unity of the church,” the 
Augustana declared, “it is enough to agree concerning the 

” ‘The agreement which is called for is an agreement 


doctrine...” 
in doctrine. 
That was in 1530. It required fifty hard years before the 
Book of Concord was finally achieved as a basis for the unity 
of the church which called itself Lutheran. It is not my purpose 
here to retell the story of the violent controversies which marked 
particularly the years between the death of Luther and the 
adoption of the Concordienformel. But it is necessary to refer 
to these decades to illustrate the simple statement that the Lutheran 
Church is a result of agreements which required the best theo- 
logical thinking of the times and a wrestling with the deepest 
questions which agitated the minds of those times, It was for 
unity that these men were striving. A paragraph from the 
Formula of Concord describes their motives and innermost desires: 
“From this our explanation, friends and enemies, and therefore 
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every one, will clearly infer that we have not thought of yielding 
aught of the cternal, inimitable truth of God for the sake of 
temporary peace, tranquility, and unity, Such peace and unity, 
since devised against the truth and for its suppression, would 
have no permanency. . .. But for that unity we entertain heart- 
felt pleasure and love, and this, on our part, we are sincerely 
inclined and anxious to advance according to our utmost power, 
by which His glory remains to God uninjured, nothing of the 
divine truth of the holy Gospel is surrendered, no place is 
admitted for the least error, poor sinners are brought to true, 
gemuine repentance, encouraged by faith, confirmed in new 
obedience, and thus justified and eternally saved alone through 
the sole merit of Christ.” 

It is possible, I believe, to regard the Book of Concord as 
permanent gain, making for the unity of the church, despite 
the historical conditions which surrounded its acceptance but no 
longer exist. For it need not be concealed that the signatures 
appended to the Preface of the Book of Concord make it look 
like a political rather than a religious document. Here are electors, 
counts, dukes, margraves, barons, councils, mayors, and bishops. 
Certainly the document had political significance, But let us 
remember that the doctrine of the separation of church and state 
was unknown in 1577, and that the provision of churches and 
schools was a function of the one community. The Empire had 
failed to maintain a unity of worship and was yet uncertain that 
varieties of churches could be tolerated within one state. We 
need not wonder, then, if men considered that there ought to be 
only one faith in each political subdivision, and that the regulation 
of this one church was a matter of civic responsibility, Hence 
we read in this same Preface these words, rather startling in 
1939 to Americans: “A godly explanation and agreement con- 
cerning all the controversies, derived from God's Word, should 
exist, according to which the pure doctrine might be discriminated 
and separated from the false. Besides, this matter is of impor- 
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tance also in this respect, viz. that troublesome and contentious 
men, who do not suffer themselves to be bound to any formula 
of the purer doctrine, may not have the liberty, according to their 
good pleasure, to excite controversies which furnish ground for 
offence, and to publish and contend for extravagant opinions. 
For the result of these things, at length, is that the purer doctrine 
js obscured and lost, and nothing is transmitted to posterity 
except academieal opinions and suspensions of judgment.” 

Much has happened since those words were penned. The 
political power has for some periods at least and in many places 
given “troublesome and contentious men .. . liberty . . . to excite 
controversies.” Freedom of worship, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of speech, have had guarantees given them, though their 
future is not so sure as men were inclined to believe only a 
generation ago. ‘The purposes for which the doctrinal agreement 
was sought in the sixteenth century are not today identical with 
those then pursued. But this is not the important, even if the 
most obvious, factor. Far more important than the fact that 
the political community no longer enforees a doctrinal uniformity 
in religious matters is the survival and existence of a church 
which does not depend upon the political powers for its unity. 
Out of the tangled events of church and state in the sixteenth 
century came a church whose charter has other than political 
terms. And to me it appears that the very existence of that 
church depends on a then newly discovered conception of what 
holds the earthly community together, of what indeed constitutes 
the church, 

Since the days of Alexander Severus, Gallienus, and 
Aurelian’ in the third century the church had established itself 
as a legal institution. In all the succeeding centuries it wove 
itself into the social fabric in such a way that the church as a 
spiritual fellowship and as an hierarchical corporation became 
indistinguishable. In the post-apostolic age II Clement. still 
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thought of the church as spiritual when he wrote, “Thus brethren, 
if we do the will of our Father, God, we shall belong to the first 
church, the spiritual one which was created before the sun and 
the moon,” and, “the church, which is spiritual, was made manifest 
in the flesh of Christ,” but a new direction is evident in his next 
sentence, “Now if we say that the flesh is the church, and the 
spirit is Christ, of course he who has abused the flesh, has abused 
the church.”"" ‘This flesh which was the church came to be identi- 
fied with the bishops so that in Cyprian the unity of the church 
was practically a unity of the episcopate, and he could exclaim, 
“Does he think that he has Christ, who acts in opposition to 
Christ's priests, who separates himself from the company of His 
clergy and people?”"* After Augustine the identification of the 
papal organization and the church was so complete that for a 
thousand years none could break open what had been forged 
together. “Augustine,” wrote Robertson in his Bampton Lectures, 
“is constantly passing from the ideal to the phenomenal, and he 
is constantly applying, ideally, to the externa communio of the 
church conceptions derived from the consideration of the 
communi sanctorum, the unalterable number of the elect. Hence 
the visible hierarchically organized church acquires in his thought 
and language much of the ideal character of the Kingdom of 
God.'"* By this historical miracle the company of faith had 
become the church which contended with emperors for the domi- 
nation of Europe! 

‘That kind of a unity of the church Luther effectually dis- 
rupted. But his work was not merely negative. He rediscovered 
a conception of the church which had been gradually forgotten 
in the centuries since the third. And not least remarkable is 
his faith that this renewed church could exist without the support 
of a political ally. How fresh and clear are his words defining 
the church! “The Holy Ghost,” 1 quote from the Large Cate- 
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chism, “has a peculiar congregation in the world, which is the 
mother that bears every Christian through the Word of God, 
which He reveals and preaches, and through which He illumines 
and enkindles hearts, that they understand and accept it, cling 
to it, and persevere in it.” To Luther, as to II Clement and 
Paul, the church was before we were, and by the Word we enter 
into a fellowship which we do not make but which accepts us. 
“He (the Holy Ghost) first leads us into His holy congregation, 
and places us in the besom of the church, whereby He preaches 
to us and brings us to Christ.” So the congregation adopts 
tus and “I also am a part and member of the same, a participant 
and joint owner of all the good it possesses, brought to it and 
incorporated into it by the Holy Ghost, in that I have heard 
and continue to hear the Word of God, which is the means of 
entrance.” And my membership in the congregation should con- 

te to the motherhood of the church by which others are born 
to its fellowship. “By means of this congregation He brings 
us to Christ and teaches and preaches to us the Word, whereby 
He works and promotes sanctification, causing (this community) 
daily to grow and become strong in the faith and the fruits of 
the Spirit, which He produces.” This kind of church, too, 
knows excommunication, but it is self-imposed and being cut 
off from the community means that “all who do not seek sancti- 
fication through the Gospel and forgiveness of sin, but expect 
to merit it by their works, have expelled and severed themselves 
from this Christian church.” 

Here, then, is a church not defined in political terms, Tt 
requires no imperial donations, for its gift is the gift of faith 
by the Holy Spirit. It is organized around no hierarchy, but 
depends on the preaching of a Word which is given in Holy 
Scripture. In and through this Word Christ Himself is present 
in the congregation of believers. The only necessary sacraments 
are they which mediate Him to the communion of saints, His 
prime purpose is to forgive sins, ‘The church is in reality the 
fellowship of forgiven sinners gathered in faith around Him. 
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‘The unity of this kind of church naturally must be deseribed 
in quite different terms from those of the medieval idea of unity, 
‘The Apology of the Augsburg Confession gives us sentences like 
these: “The church is in principle a fellowship of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost in hearts.” “This church alone is called the body 
of Christ, because Christ renews, sanctifies, and governs it by 
His Spirit.” “The church signifies .. . the congregation of saints 
who have with each other the fellowship of the same Gospel or 
doctrine and of the same Holy Ghost, who renews, sanctifies, 
and governs their hearts.” “Christ affords those gifts which 
He has promised to the church, to forgive sins, to hear prayer. 
to give the Holy Ghost.” “We understand the church to be... 
men scattered throughout the whole world, who agree concerning 
the Gospel, and have the same Christ, the same Holy Ghost, and 
the same sacraments.’ 

The phrase “scattered throughout the whole world” sug- 
gests that the unity of the church is not a local one. “The church 
properly so called is that which has the Holy Ghost,’"* the Apology 
also declares. Wherever, thus, the Holy Ghost is, there is the 
church, or, also in the words of the Apology, “That which He 
quickens by His Spirit is always the kingdom of Christ, whether 
it be revealed or be covered by the cross." 

The question naturally arises, is this kind of church dis- 
cernible? Or is it altogether an object of faith, nowhere manifest 
or nowise tangible? The Apology expressly refutes the invisibility 
of the church, saying, “Neither indeed are we dreaming of a 
Platonic state, as some wickedly charge, but we say that this church 
exists, viz, the truly believing and righteous men scattered 
throughout the whole world."* There is, of course, an eschato- 
logical phase of the church, when the true Christian “will be com- 
pletely saved in the world to come," but “even here upon earth he 
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partakes of eternal blessings, even of eternal comfort, of eternal 
life, and of the Holy Ghost, and of righteousness from God.” 
And the source of these experiences is the Word and sacraments. 
‘These are visible and tangible. Wherever they are, there the Spirit 
is working. ‘There the church is manifest. 

Here, then, we come back to our definition of what is neces- 
sary for the unity of the church—the crucial point in the under- 
standing of the Lutheran idea of unity. ‘The recognition of unity 
supposes an agreement in doctrine, wherein the doctrine of the 
church is itself of prime importance. I think that emphasis on 
this point is not irrelevant in our own day. For it is only par- 
tially understood that the Lutheran Church does not require 
agreement on all manner of points of teaching. ‘The essential point 
is that for the unity of the church there be agreement as to what 
constitutes the church. When the Augsburg Confession says that 
agreement “concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments” is sufficient for unity, it has concen- 
trated the question of unity in the doctrine of the church, since the 
previous sentence had just located the church where “the Gospel 
is rightly taught and the sacraments are rightly administered.” 
It may appear tautological to say that unity in the church will be 
achieved if we could agree on the nature of the church, But a 
good deal of church history during the past four centuries and 
much current discussion has failed to recognize the logic of such 
a statement. The result has been a considerable amount of con- 
fusion because of attempts to find one kind of union or other where 
the church is involved but where no agreement exists concerning 
what the church is, And how can the church be one where the 
conceptions of the church are many and diverse? 

Within the Lutheran Church a development took place after 
Luther which may be said to have shifted somewhat the emphasis 
as it is found in Luther's writings. The shift, however, is explic- 
able, and if clearly understood does not alter the Reformer’s 
motive. To Luther the church was primarily a fellowship of for- 
given sinners united by the Word into a people. ‘They did not make 
the church; through them the Spirit created and gathered Chris- 
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tians, This significant statement occurs in the Third Article of 
the Large Catechism: “The Holy Ghost carries on His work with- 
out ceasing to the last day, And for that purpose He has appointed 
a congregation upon earth, by which He speaks and does every- 
thing. For He has not yet brought together all His Christian 
people nor completed the distribution of forgiveness.” We have 
already noticed how different such a picture of the church is from 
the medieval description. Luther's idea is vital, functional, stress- 
ing the ever-contemporary work of the Spirit maintaining His 
church. It is hardly surprising that his followers should seek to 
put some of Luther's living thoughts into forms which could be 
taught and conveyed to other generations. Whereas to the Re- 
former the Gospel is constitutive of the church, to his followers 
the doctrine of the Gospel was carefully preserved. In orthodox- 
ism the doctrine received a place which tended to make the church 
a pedagogical institution,"" the Gospel having become a doctrine 
to be taught in place of a proclamation of salvation for believers. 
‘The two, of course, need not be antithetical, in fact were not in 
Luther. But what was joined inseparably in Luther did separate 
in Pietism, which recalled Luther's insistence on the present activ- 
ity of the Spirit, and in Rationalism which pursued the conse~ 
quences of the thought of the church as a pedagogical institution 
and broadened, if so we may speak, the curriculum far heyond the 
Word, On the whole, however, the Lutheran Church has, through 
its loyalty to orthodox theology, preserved the Reformer’s faith 
ina church renewed constantly by the Word and composed of those 
in whom the Word has worked forgiveness of sins, 

How insistent the Lutheran Church has been to preserve an 
interpretation of the church where a doctrine of the Gospel is 
central, the history of that church amply demonstrates. The doc- 
trine of the Gospel has heen identified with the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation, and Sasse is a recent witness to the fact that “the en 
life of old Lutheranism, the message of its preaching and teaching, 
its liturgy, and its classical hymnody, give one great testimony to 
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this understanding of the Gospel.""* Whatever judgment may be 
passed on the aloofness of the church in various countries down 
to the present, its reason has been well stated by a Swedish his- 
torian, Hjalmar Holmquist, who quotes the dying statement of a 
Danish chancellor of the seventeenth century, thanking God “above 
all else that He had preserved me from the awful Calvinistic 
heresy of predestination,” and gives this verdict on similar leaders 
of the Swedish Church: “Their combat against all religious fellow- 
ship, in form so often devoid of all sympathy, was in reality a 
defense of the innermost values of Lutheranism.” Among other 
results, orthodoxism made the Lutheran Church conscious of its 
doctrine of the church, and the weapons forged by the intellec- 
tualists made it easy even for the uneducated parishioner to defend 
his stand over against other communions. 


Not that a particular interpretation of Scripture as deter- 
minative of a conception of the church was peculiar to the 
Lutherans, Max Scheibe in his Calvin's Predestinationslehre de- 
clares that “die Erwahlungsidee ist konstituirend fiir den Kirehen- 
begriff.”"* Here, too, a doctrine of the Gospel is the principle for 
church fellowship. We may indeed ask if it is not true that at the 
foundation of every communion is a peculiar interpretation of 
what the church is and does? And if this be so, then the question. 
of the unity of the church becomes ultimately a question of unity 
in doctrine. 


But at this point a word is necessary concerning the distine- 
tion between church and churches. Obviously the church we have 
seen described in Luther and the Confessions is not any fellowship 
limited in space or time, It is the communio sanctorum of all times 
and peoples. Of the unity of this ehurch there can be no question. 
But this Una Sancta manifests itself, so the Lutheran holds, wher- 
ever Word and Sacrament are, because there the Spirit is, and 
where the Spirit is, there is the church, Now agreement does not 
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exist concerning Word and Sacrament. Consequently each vary- 
ing interpretation gives rise to a separate communion, The Lu- 
theran Church is constituted by its interpretation, which has its 
classic statement in the Confessions which tell what we believe 
the Scriptures teach on issues which had been raised at that time. 
Few Lutherans will hold that their communion is the one Christian 
church. But any serious Lutheran will maintain that his com- 
munion’s interpretation of what the church is and does seems to 
him the teaching of Scripture, even as he believes that the teaching 
of Scripture is the charter of the Christian church. No less today, 
certainly, than in 1577, the Lutheran is willing to admit that “we 
have no doubt whatever that, even in those churches which have 
hitherto not agreed with us in all things, many godly and by no 
means wicked men are found," for now as then we cannot eon- 
fine the work of the Spirit to our lines of demarcation. But any 
church fellowship is a confessional corporation, proclaiming its 
doctrine of Scripture and of the church, and the particular church 
has its character from its conception of the One Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church, Because not all agree in their understanding 
of the Una Sancta we have differing doctrines and consequently 
differing churches, The dictum “doctrine divides” is doubtless 
true, But no less true is the decree that doctrine unites. For the 
historical churches rest on an historical unity of doctrine within 
themselves, This doctrine it is which holds them together as a 
denomination, 

Ona basis of this kind we can consider the question of fellow- 
ship. For it is of a two-fold character. ‘The fact that the par- 
ticular churches stand in some relationship to the Una Sancta 
indicates a certain relationship between themselves. Of this kind 
is the fellowship envisioned by the ecumenical movement, especially 
the Faith and Order movement. ‘The basis for the proposed World 
Council of Churches, which has grown out of the ecumenical forces 
of the past thirty years, is defined thus: “The World Council of 
Churches is a fellowship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
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Christ as God and Saviour.” Here is another example of doctrine 
uniting; on the foundation of the doctrine of Christ as God and 
Saviour a fellowship can be formed wide enough to include all who 
so believe. This is one type of fellowship, ‘The other is the fellow~ 
ship within a communion, Here again the nature and extent of 
the fellowship depends upon agreement in conceptions of the 
church, Not that the agreement is altogether intellectual. But a 
fellowship without intellectual unity would be meaningless. I 
should like to discuss more fully, in the light of the foregoing, the 
question of Lutheran fellowship both within and without its own 
borders, 

Consider first the problem of fellowship within the Lutheran 
groups, ‘These groups are in the majority of cases divided by 
language and social traditions. In fact, the bond which has 
united, even in their scattered situation, is a doctrinal bond. 
Scandinavian and German Lutherans felt themselves related be- 
cause each had accepted the Confessional writings of the sixteenth 
century as their interpretation of the meaning of the church, 
Finding themselves close together in America, these groups at first 
lived pretty much to themselves, but as soon as the common 
language and common purposes brought them closer together they 
realized the need of defining their attitude toward each other, The 
basis of their fellowship was already present. It was only neces- 
sary to discover who had the same foundation. Much of the his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in America in this and the preceding 
century has been the history of the mutual recognition of various 
Lutheran groups and the growth of a consciousness of solidarity. 
‘This history has witnessed some periods when it was necessary to 
come to an agreement that the Lutheran Confessions were the 
foundation of fellowship—so I interpret the history of the first 
half of the last century. That point now seems clear and unchal- 
lenged. For the unity of the Lutheran Church it is sufficient to 
accept the Confessional interpretation of Word and Sacrament, 
and thus, of the church, We are still in a period characterized by 
some doubt as to the implication of this unity, Some Lutherans 
in America do not want to draw the consequences and recognize 
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a unity of all who accept the Confessions, or would like to add new 
statements to the Confessional literature which are to be accepted 
before fellowship is granted. In either case the desire is not in 
accord with Lutheran teaching. For to withhold fellowship where 
unity of doctrine is present is to set up new requirements for fel- 
lowship which the Confessions do not require. And to demand 
further doctrinal statements, a sort of extra-Lutheranicum, is to 
assume for a fraction of the church what belongs to the whole 
‘communion. It is not to be denied that there may arise a necessity 
for further Confessional statements on points not treated in the 
sixteenth century. But when that time comes, such a declaration 
is the task of the Lutheran Church, and not of some synodical part 
of it. Where agreement has been reached on the Confessions as 
the basis of doctrine, there no synod is justified in refusing fellow- 
ship to any other synod equally loyal to the Confessional basis. 
But what is the proper relationship of the Lutheran Church 
to those churches which define differently the meaning of the 
Gospel? That the Lutheran Church does not deny the presence of 
Christians in these other communions we have already seen. And 
if there be Christians there, then the Lutheran must in some way 
recognize the fact in his attitude towards these bodies. There is 
2 fellowship of members of the Una Sancta which transcends even 
the fellowship of a particular communion. ‘The Holy Spirit is one, 
and those who are creations of the Spirit are brethren in the faith. 
The church which Luther described in the Third Article of the 
Catechism is not a denominational group, but a fellowship of all 
believers who have treasures which are the possession of the com- 
munion of saints. Indeed, an old interpretation of ton hagion 
makes it mean a communion of holy things. There are holy treas- 
tures which are not in the coin of any one ecclesiastical realm, but 
pass all boundaries and are the joyful possessions of all Christians, 
On this truth rest the possibilities of an ecumenical development, 
and delegates to Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford, and Edinburgh 
can testify that prayer, praise, worship, spiritual conversation, and 
brotherly love are in this category of a common Christian heritage. 
‘The Edinburgh Affirmation beautifully expressed this when it con- 
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fessed, “We have lifted up our hearts together in prayer; we have 
sung the same hymns; together we have read the same Holy Scrip- 
tures, We recognize in one another, across the barriers of our 
separation, a common Christian outlook and a common standard 
of values. We are therefore assured of a unity deeper than our 
divisions.” Whatever, then, may be our attitude towards other 
communions, we must not violate that unity which exists because 
of a unity of faith in Christ sufficient for membership in His 
Kingdom. 

Still, the recognition of a eathotic fellowship does not give us 
an answer to the question of the individual Christian's attitude 
toward his own communion in relationship to other churches. A 
leader of the American Lutheran Church in the previous century 
made it clear that ‘to give expression to certain general Christian 
principles, may be sufficient as a coniession of adherence to Chris- 
tianity in general, but it is far from satisfactory when the connec 
tion with a distinct historical church is at stake.”® To blur the 
lines of distinction between one’s own and another church is not to 
clarify the general picture of Christendom, but to introduce vague- 
ness and confusion into the whole, As little as the peace of the 
world is promoted by the obliteration of treaty boundaries, so little 
is religious peace purchased by covering up the issues which have 
divided the communions. We need not less theology, but more, to 
discover wherein unity can be achieved. For that which is to be 
united rests itself, as we have seen, on doctrinal bases. To remove 
those bases is not to create unity but to undermine the very 
churches which were the elements of union. The result may be, 
not one church, but no church at all. 


The matter of union services may illustrate as well as any the 
issue involved. It may be argued that the common possessions of 
the churches justify congregations of various communions to wor- 
ship together, even to the extent of a fellowship in the Sacrament 
of the Altar. I'do grant that these common possessions do warrant 
an expression in some form of united experience, but I should like 
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to propose as.a principle that common experiences cannot go beyond 
a common foundation of faith and doctrine. In a thanksgiving 
service where all are united in a recognition of blessings from a 
merciful God, no violation of this principle is involved. But when 
two congregations do not similarly understand the significance of 
the Lord’s Supper, or the doctrine of the atonement underlying the 
sacrament, there is no real unity and the common experience be- 
comes, not a united witness, but a concerted attempt to find a 
fellowship outside the sacrament. There are platforms which the 
Lutheran pastor can share with pastors of other churches, where 
common ideals of citizenship and common needs of the community 
are considered. But a pulpit in a Lutheran Church is dedicated 
to the proclamation of the meaning of the Gospel as that church 
has confessed it, and those occupying it in congregational worship 
need to be concerned that the message be consistent which comes 
from this place. ‘The Lutheran requirements for pulpit and altar 
fellowship are dictated by an honesty of purpose in making the 
Lutheran interpretation of the meaning of the church the message 
of that church. “For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself for the battle?” (1 Cor. 14:8). ‘The battle 
is not against other churches, but against the prince of evil, and 
the trumpet is the confession of unity of faith which makes the 
many one body. ‘There may be other trumpets which call others 
to the same battle, but only they follow each trumpet who have 
learned the meaning of its message. 

Each communion is honest with itself and with others in pro- 
portion as it knows its faith and confesses its position freely and 
boldly, In seli-analysis it will discover what are the integral ele- 
ments of its faith and which would fit as well in some other inter- 
pretation, ‘There are in reality no parallel doctrines, so that the 
doctrines of one church can be set over against the doctrines of 
another and weighed one by one. Faith is rather as a tree in 
which out of a central motive as a trunk grow the branches of 
doctrines which owe their vitality to their connection with the 
trunk principle. This tree, moreover, grows in a soil where social 
forces play a part in the growing process and final product. It 
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would be a crude sort of unionism which cut down the trees and 
made uniform logs and called this a unified whole. True unity is 
conscious of differences which may exist even while harmony is 
present in all the parts. Unity in the church is comparable to the 
unity of the vineyard, or of the orchestra, or of the home, and we 
need to re-examine the nature of each component part, and agree 
what needs be the same, what may be dissimilar, 

For itself the Lutheran Church is quite clear that similarity 
Of rites is not essential, ‘The Formula of Concord has not hesitated 
to say, “According to this doctrine the churches will not condemn 
‘one another because of dissimilarity of ceremonies when, in Chris- 
tian liberty, one has less or more of them.""* And the practice of 
the church has revealed that organization is a secondary matter, 
the episcopal, the presbyterial, the congregational types all existing 
in Lutheranism without compromising what the church considers 
essential. But the grounding of the church on the revelation of 
Scripture the church has judged to be basic, and what it has learned 
from Scripture the Confessions make sufficiently clear, The Lu- 
theran Church enters the ecumenical councils agreed on the facts 
which have made it and still constitute it a church. Gospel and 
sacrament, it says, make the church. If we can agree on the mean- 
ing of these then we have all that is necessary for a unity of the 
churches corresponding to the unity which is found in the hearts 
of all in whom the Holy Spirit has accomplished His work. 

Conscious thus of its own nature, the Lutheran Church can 
enter hopefully into the ecumenical endeavors of our generation. 
It believes that among the other communions are Christians who 
are one with Christ and with these, scattered throughout the world, 
we have fellowship in faith. In the degree that we find that faith 
and ours a common one, in that degree are we justified in seeking 
to give expression to our unity through worship, work, and prayer, 
‘The basis of the World Council of Churches is a doctrinal one 
which we share with others participating in this fellowship. In 
the doctrine of the Trinity and in the doctrine of the grace of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ there is, as Lausanne and Edinburgh and 
Utrecht have revealed, a unity which calls for fellowship as 
strongly as our differences call for divisions. That fellowship has 
for centuries found a partial expression in the common use of 
hymns, Scripture translations, and devotional literature. Today it 
is resulting in co-operative measures in foreign and home missions, 
in publication work, in educational programs, and in social 
endeavors, 

I do not think we have sufficiently explored which are the 
realms of co-operation open to us on the basis of the agreement 
which already exists between the communions. In this connection 
Iam impressed by the fact that until quite recent times there has 
been no striking manifestation of the unity of the Lutheran 
Church, let alone a unity between that church and others, ‘The 
United States has become a scene of Lutheran co-operation far 
more potential than anything which has existed in Europe, When 
in this country we strive for forms of united life and programs 
we can turn to no precedents in the older countries, for Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries can point to no common expe- 
riences in their history which can help us. The Lutheran World 
Convention, let us remember, is hardly two decades old. ‘The Lu- 
theran groups in America are leading the way, therefore, when 
they seek a united life demanded by their unity of faith, And if 
we are but neophytes in discovering what are our common posses 
sions as Lutherans, how much more are we not novices in the field 
of a common Christian understanding and endeavor, consequential 
upon our recognition of other Christians in this land? Some of us 
have had the experience of having to go to Oxford and Edinburgh 
to find out what are our duties toward Christians in our own com- 
munities back home! And when you mention Jerusalem and 
Madras you remind us how little Lutherans in America are pre- 
pared to consider their obligations to Christians of other lands 
outside our own foreign missionary stations, 

In view of these expanding horizons of Christian fellowship, 
whose bounds we do not know because we have made so little 
progress in that direction, we come back to the question of our 
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attitude toward our own church, Shall we forsake this and its 
restrictions to journey forth in indiscriminate fellowship with all 
‘who call themselves Christian? Non sequitur. Love to the breth- 
ren, near and far, is a fruit of faith, and our faith was born and 
nourished in a communion which is rooted in a doctrine of the 
Gospel which does not agree in all respects with doctrines of other 
communions. Just as careful as we must be to exercise love to 
fellow-Christians must we be sincere to confess what is our inter- 
pretation of the Gospel. Truth will require that we declare our 
inability to agree with other communions on important points. 
Our understanding of Scripture will make us hesitate to accept the 
Orthodox teaching concerning the authority of tradition, or the 
Anglican emphasis on the orders of the ministry, or the Calvi 
istic or Zwinglian interpretation of the sacraments. With some 
Christians who profess faith in Jesus Christ we will be unable to 
agree on the place of Scripture or its authority in the church. 
These examples indicate that there is not unity regarding the 
Word and the sacraments. Consequently the requisites of the 
Augsburg Confession are not fulfilled, and we must be content 
to remain as the communion which believes that the unity of the 
church is a unity of faith in Word and sacrament as constitutive 
of the church, 

May we believe the time will come when the church on earth 
will be one? Frankly, I do not know. But I am convinced that 
the road to unity lies in the frank confession of each communion 
of that which makes it a church, and in the recognition of a fellow- 


ship which already exists because of the unitive nature of Chris- 
tian faith. If these two conditions are fulfilled, the Christians of 
the world will find themselves sufficiently close to each other to be 
understood by each other. The scandal of Christendom is not that 
there are various communions motivated by various interpretations 
of the Gospel, and hence resulting in various conceptions of what 


the nature of the church to be united. The scandal is rather that 
these differing communions treat each other as non-Christians, or 
in such unfraternal spirit as to invoke the scorn of non-believers. 
No chance of progress in unity lies this side of the development 
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of a new modus operandi between the communions which will re- 
veal both the extent of unity and the areas of disagreement. ‘This 
task the ecumenical movement has undertaken with results already 
significant and world-wide. 

In this rapprochement of the churches it is the duty of the 
Lutheran Church to testify of her unique conception of the church 
as the work of the Spirit through Word and sacrament. The 
Lutheran idea of the unity of the church is not one of organiza- 
tion, nor one of rites and ceremonies, nor a political or social asso- 
ciation, but a unity of faith in the forgiveness of sins by faith in 
the Christ of Word and sacrament, ‘True to that faith they will 
proclaim it for each new generation as an ancient revelation, inde- 
pendent of the changing modes of human thought. Lutherans do 
not claim to have all the truth, but their very conception of truth 
is based on Scripture. Because they believe that God is one and 
His truth one, they confess one holy catholic church and look for 
the time when He will come again to gather His sheep into one 
flock. Now we understand in part, then we shall know even as 
now we are known by Him. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE BALTIMORE DECLARATION 


T its eleventh biennial Convention in Baltimore, Maryland, October 11, 
1938, the United Lutheran Church in America adopted the following. 
Declaration: 


‘That The United Lutheran Church in America, in yiew of the need of the world 
today for a clear testimony to the saving truth of God in Christ and in the belief 
this dear testimony can be given by a statement concerning the Word of God and 
‘Scriptures, adopt the following declaration which it holds to be in harmony with 
teaching of the Scriptures as interpreted in our Confessions: 


‘Tae Wore or Goo Axo rn Scxtrrums 


L._ We believe that “the only rule and standard, according to which all dogmas and 
teachers are fo be esteemed afd jodged, are nothing else than the prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testaments” (Formula of Concord, Epitome, 
Intro, I, ef Sol, Dec., Comp, Summary, 1). We also accept the teaching of the whole 
Lutheran Church that the Scriptures have this unique authority, because they are the 
Word of God 

TL. Both in the Scriptures and in the Confessions of the Chueh, this term "Word 
‘of God” is wsed in more than one sense, For this reason it is important that we should 
‘understand what these different senses are avd what we mean when. we eal the Seriptures 
by this name. 

TIL We believe that, jn its mst real sense, the Word of Goa is the Gospel, i, 
the message concerning Jesus Christ, His life, His work, His teaching, His sufferings 
and death, His resurrection and ascension for our sakes, and the saving love of God 
‘thus made manifest i Him. 

‘We believe that in and throwsh this Gospel the Holy Spirit comes to men, awaken- 
{ng and strengthening their faith, and leading them int fives of boiness. (CL Explanation 
fof the Third Article in Luther's Small Catechism.) For thie reason we call the Word 
‘of God, or the Gospel, a means of grace (AC, Arts, V. XX: FC, Epitome, Chy TT, 
46, 19). 

TV. We believe tat, in wher seme, the Word of God is that revelation of Him 
self which began at the beginning of human history, continoed throughout the ages, and 
‘reached its fullness and completion in the life and work of Jesus Christ our Lord (Gal. 
44; Heb. 1: 10), 

‘We believe that this revelation was given to men ehasen and inspired by God Him- 
elf to interpret the historical events in which God made Himself known. 

V. We believe that the whole revelation of Godt to men which reached completion 
in Christ, the crucified ad risen Saviour, is faithfully recorded and preserved in the Holy 
Scriptores, through which alone it comes to us. We therefore accept the Seriptures as 
the infallible truth of God in all matters that pertain to His revelation and our salvation. 

We also believe that the Scriptures are nove, and will be for alltime to conve, God's 
revelation of Himself. And because He continues to mike Himself known through 
them, we believe that the Scriptures alto are the Word of God, and this is the third 
sense in which that term is used. 

VI. We believe that, as God's revelation is one and has ite center in Jesus Christ, 
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so the Scriptures also are a unity, centering in the same Lord and Christ. Therefore 
wwe believe that the whole body of the Seriptures in all its parts is the Word of God. 

‘The Scriptures have their more important and their less important parts, and the 
measure of their importance must always be the closeness of their relation to. Christ, 
four Lord, and to the Gospel, which is the Word of God in the most real sense (see 
above, No. IIL). 

We believe that there is a difference between the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and of the New Testament, The Old Testament is chiefly prophecy; the New Testament 
fulfillment of this prophecy. The Scriptures of the Old Testament testify of the Christ 
Who was to come (John $:39; Luke 4:21; Luke 24:27; If Cor. 1:20). The Scriptures 
of the New Testament are God's testimony to the Inearnate Son of God, our Lord and. 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Who by His suffering, death, and resurrection has reconciled us to 
God, and has committed unto us the word of reconciliation (II Cor. 5:19). Neverthe 
Jess, every portion of the Scriptures has its own place in God's total revelation of 
Himself. 

‘We believe that the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament have been sanctioned 
by the Lord Jesus Himself and His apostles (Matt, 5:17f; John 10:38; Rom. 1:2; 
I Cor. 15:3, etc). We also believe that the Scriptures of the New Testament were 
accepted as casionical by the Christian Church under the guidance of the same Spirit 
fof truth of Whom the Lord Jesus said to His disciples, “He shall guide you into all 
truth” (John 16:13). 

VIE, We believe that the whole body of the Seriptures is inspired by God. 

God's saving truth, which comes to us through the Scriptures, and not otherwise, 
is God's own revelation of Himself. The writers of the Scriptures have been His 
agents in is transmission, The power to receive and record it has been bestowed by 
Him. The act of God, by which this power was conferred, we eall by the Scriptural 
‘name of inspiration (II Tim. 3:16). 

We do not venture to define the male or manner of this inspiration, since God's 
‘ways of using human instruments are past our finding out. Dt we accept the inspira 
tion of the Scriptures as a fact of which oor faith in God, through Christ, assures us, 
and this assurance is supported by wards of Seripture im which the fact of inspiration 
is asserted or implied (I Cor. 2:12; 1 Tim. 3:16; 1 Peter 1:21). 

‘The Seriptures are God's testimony to His Son, Who is their center (see above, No. 
V). They are God's Word, the means through which God leads us to faith in Christ 
(eee above, No, TIT), and in oar faith we sce their testimony as God's own. Thus we 
know that they come from Him, are inspited by Him, and are God's Word. 

VIIL. Holding these things to be true, we believe that the Seriptures are: 

1. The epring from which the saving power of God contingously flows into the 
fives. of ‘men: 

2 The only source of truly Christian doctrine; and 

3. The only rule and norm for Christian faith’ and ie 


1. AN INTERPRETATION OF THE BALTIMORE DECLARATION 
1H. OFFERMANN 
Pritadephia, Pennsylvania 
{E paper on the Word of God and the Scriptures, which is known as the 


Baltimore Declaration, ttas attracted unusual attention both within and 
without the United Lutheran Church. Nearly all Lutheran church papers in 
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‘America have taken notice of it. Some of them have printed it in full either 
with or without comment. A German translation by Dr. Hanns Lilje appeared 
in the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenceitung under the title, 
“A Significant Theological Declaration." Professor M. Reu, of the American 
Lutheran Church, after giving the text of the Declaration in the Kirchliche 
Zeitschrifl, characterized it as “a good declaration indeed."* The editor of a 
theological magazine, published by the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America, gave the Declaration its hearty approval, but Jater, in a lengthy 
postscript, expressed his utter bewilderment and confusion after having read 
an interpretative remark in one of our own church papers. 

‘The convention at Baltimore adopted the Declaration with practical 
unanimity, and as far as I know, no objection to it has been made within 
the United Lutheran Chureh by anyone or by any group of pastors or lay- 
men since then, However, many voices have been raised expressing a desire 
for further discussion and clarification, not only with regard to the meaning 
of the Declaration itself, but also concerning its implications. A basis for 
such a discussion is here presented, If this presentation should be called an 
interpretation, there could be no valid objection to it, provided it is under~ 
stood that a real interpretation has no other aim than to reproduce the 
thoughts that were in the minds of those who are responsible for it. With 
this understanding we shall speak first of the origin of the Declaration; next 

formation; then of its meaning: next of its significance: and finally of 
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Ontars: 


‘The Baltimore Declaration had its direct origin in the conferences which 
the Commission of the United Lutheran Church on Closer Relationships with 
Other Lutheran Church Bodies held with two similar commissions, one 
appointed by the American Lutheran Church, the other by the Missouri 
Synod. These conferences extended over a period of more than four years. 
In these conferences with both groups, one of the subjects of discussion was 
the Doctrine of the Word of God—more specifically, the Doctrine of the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. ‘The commissioners of the American Lutheran 
Church expressed theit doubts whether the United Lutheran Church still 
believed in the Bible as the Word of God. They based their doubts on state- 
‘ments in official or semi-official publications of the United Lutheran Church, 
‘The commissioners of the Missouri Synod submitted as a basis of discussion 
‘an official document which sets forth the doctrinal pesition of their own 
Synod. ‘The first article of this document deals with the Scriptures, In 
discussing this article, it beeame evident that the commissioners of the United 


1 Eine bedeutsame theolagiche Erklaerung. 
2 Allerdingx eine gute Erklaerung, 
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Lutheran Church were unable to accept the position taken by the Missouri 
Synod. 

‘In the course of these discussions with both groups, the commissioners 
of the United Lutheran Chiirch became convinced that it would be highly 
desirable to formulate a declaration on the relation of the Seriptures to the 
Word of God. The reasons that prompted the commissioners to. prepare 
such a declaration may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Ottr Lutheran Confessions, from the frst to the last, base all their 
doctrinal statements on Scriptural ground; but only in the last of our Con- 
fessions, namely, the Formula of Concord, do we find an official pronounce- 
‘ment to the effect that the Scriptures are the sole rule and standard by which 
all teachings and all teachers are to be judged, ‘There has never been any 
doubt as to the meaning of this statement. It means that the Scriptures are 
the supreme authority because they are the Word of God. Yet, since the 
term "the Word of God’ in the Scriptures themselves is used in more than 
‘one sense, the need of defining the relation of the Scriptures to the Word of 
God may become apparent whenever a question relating to the authority of 
the Scriptures is involved, 

(2) Asa result of the historical and critical investigation of the Bible 
which has been going on during the nineteenth century, nearly all Protestant 
churches in America have been violently disturbed, for a generation or more, 
by controversies that, in some eases, have led to schisms and divisions over 
what is popularly called fundamentalism and modernism. Charges and 
countercharges have been made without accomplishing anything that might 
be called constructive, 

(3) Our Lutheran churches have felt the shock of these disturbances 
and controversies in other churches. Yet, on the whole, they have remained 
remarkably free from any serious controversies on the question of the 
authority of the Bible, Except in inividual cases, they have identified them- 
selves neither with fundamentalism nor with modernism, Nor ean it be said 
that they have assumed! an attitude to the Bible that might be characterized 
as a middle-of-the-road position, Non-Lutherans are often perplexed by 
this fact. ‘They are unable to understand the Lutheran position with regan 
to the Bible, Lutherans themselves are not always clear about the position 
of their own church with regard to the Scriptures. They may fee! intuitive 
that the Lutheran Church bias something that the other churches do not have, 
‘but Lutherans are not always able to give expression to the unique attitude 
‘of the Lutheran Church to the Seriptures 

(4) Whatever the attitude of the Lutheran Church to the Bible may be, 
there can be no doubt that the Lutheran Church is second to none in her firm 
belief that the Scriptures are the pure, clear fountain from which her faith 
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and life flow. ‘The Lutheran Church is pre-eminently the church of the 
Word. It is her glory that with Luther she can sing and confess “the Word 
they still shall let remain.” On the other hand, however, there can also be 
rio doubt that the Scriptures consist of literary documents which, as such, 
are the legitimate object of literary and historical investigation by the same 
methods that apply to other literary documents. 

These are some of the reasons that prompted the commissioners of the 
United Lutheran Church to prepare a declaration intended to set forth the 
Lutheran position concerning the Word of God in its relation to the 
Scriptures 


Fonsranion 


The first draft of the Declaration was prepared at the request of the 
commission of the United Lutheran Church by the late Dr. C. Mf. Jacobs. 
In its preparation he had the advice of other members of the comntission. 
The Declaration was then submitted to the commission as a whole. Each 
paragraph was taken up separately. Many changes were proposed of sug- 
ested, and these were subsequently incorporated in a revised form of the 
Declaration. However, before the paper, in its revised form, could be pre- 
sented to the commission as a whole for diseussion and adoption, Dr. Jacobs 
passed away. As it had been decided to present the paper eventually to the 
convention of the United Lutheran Church at Baltimore, a final revision of 
‘it was tindertaken by one of the members of the commission and presented 
to the commission at its last session before the Baltimore convention. After 
a thorough discussion, the final form in which the paper sould go to the 
‘convention was decided upon. This form was printed in the Bulletin of the 
‘convention, and from there it found its Way into several of our church papers. 

‘The convention at Baltimore appointed a special committee, consisting 
‘of theological professors who were present as delegates, to report on the 
Declaration at a later session. At several meetings held by that committee 
minor verbal changes were maile in the Declaration, which was then presented. 
to the convention for final adoption. The convention itself adopted the 
Declaration in the form in which the committee had presented it. A com- 
parative study of the two printed forms as they appeared in the Bulletin of 
the convention and in the Minutes of the convention will show that there are 
only slight differences between them, the most notable difference being in 
the preamble 


Meanine: 


‘The Declaration itself, as it was adopted, hardly needs any explanation 
at all. The key to its understanding lies in the approach to the all-iniportant 
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‘question, “What is the Word of God?” The answer given to this question 
in the Declaration stresses the fact that the Word of God, in its most real 
sense, is that Word through which God Himself calls the sinner into His 
‘own fellowship, That is the Gospel, the message of salvation with Christ 
as its center, There ean be no question that every evangelical Christian will 
‘most heartily agree with this statement. From the definition of the Word of 
God in this stricter sense, the Declaration then turns to the thought that the 
‘Word of God is God's own revelation of Himself, and that this revelation is 
fone in history. It began at the very beginning of human history, and it 
reached its completion in Jesus Christ. Again it ean be suid that no evangelical 
Christian will object to such a statement, since the New Testament itself 
bears ample testimony to the fact, not only that God has spoken to the fathers 
in the prophets at sunilry times and in divers manners, but also that He has 
spoken to tts in these last times through His Son, 

This statement makes the various documents which constitute our Bible 
a unity, and their unifying center is the same Christ who is also the heart 
‘and center of the Gospel, At the same time this statement explains why 
there is a difference between the Old Testament and the New Testament, 

‘The thitd part of the Declaration deals specifically with the Scriptures. 
‘The Scriptures are the infallible records of God's revelation, and they bring 
this historical revelation of God down to us. It isin this connection that the 
doctrine of inspiration is explained, Inspiration is the correlative of revela- 
tion. Wherever there is revelation, there is also inspiration. Inspiration is 
that act of God! by which God's revelation of Himself is brought to us and 
fs safe-guarded and protected against all errors, No such act of God can be 
claimed for the preservation of the original text, nor for the historical process 
jn which the various books of the Bible became canonical; butt in the forma- 
tion of the canon by the church the guiding hand of the Holy Spirit is 
recognized in the Declaration. 

‘These are the leading thoughts expressed in the paper which is known 
as the Baltimore Declaration, ‘The Declaration consists of a series of positive 
statements, exch of which will explain itself. But the unity of the entire 
document will be seen if we think of it under the figure of three concentric 
circles. The center is Christ. The inner circle is the Gospel. The wider 
circle represents God's revelation of Himself. ‘The outer circle is identical 
‘with the records of God's revelation. 


Stowtricance 


What is the significance of the Baltimore Declaration? In the first place, 
it is a simple exposition of the distinctly Lutheran doctrine of the Word of 
God in its relation to the Scriptures. It cannot be said that this relation has 
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always been clearly understood. In order to understand it we have to go 
back to the time of the Reformation, The Lutheran Reformation had ite 
deepest source in the longing for personal certainty of salvation. This long- 
ing is expressed in the question, “How can I obtain a gracious God?" Luther 
found the answer to this question in the Gospel which had been obscured in 
the teaching of the meslineval church, but which he rediscovered in the New 
‘Testament, especially in St. Pants interpretation of the Gospel, his doctrine 
of free grace and of justification by faith. For Luther the Word of God 
is primarily the Gospel, the simple message of salvation as the apostles had 
proclaimed it with Christ's work of redemption as its objective foundation. 

‘This is the key to the understanding of Luther's attitude to the Scriptures, 
Luther and Melanchthon, as well as the Swiss Reformers, appealed to the 
Scriptures as their last and supreme authority in their controversy with 
Rome. There is, however, a fundamental difference between Luther and 
Zwingli on this point, Luther's attitude to the Scriptures had its ultimate 
source in his own religious experience. Zwvingli was influenced by Erasmus 
and the great humanists of his time. The slogan of the humanists, “Back to 
the sources,” is the moving factor in Zwingli’s reform program of the church. 
‘To reform and purify the chiireh on the basis of the Scriptures was Zwingh's 
xoal, and this goal was constantly before his eyes. In the Scriptures the Holy 
Spirit teaches us everything that we shall know about God and His will. To 
preach and to teach the Word of God means to explain and expound the 
Seriptures, chapter by chapter, book by book, from Genesis to Revelation. 

For Luther the Scripture is primarily the Gospel and the Christ of the 
Gospel, Rightly understood, Christ Himself is the center as well as the Lord 
of the whole Scripture. For Zwingli the Scriptures have no such center. The 
sharp difference between Law and Gospel, which is so important for Luther, 
is entirely foreign to Zwingli. In fact, Zwingli does not hesitate to call the 
Goxpet a new lay, Even Christ Himself is primarily a law-giver. Obedience 
to the Scriptures is therefore the chief daty of every Christian. 

There is no question that both Lather and Zwingli uphold the authority 
Of the Scriptures; and yet there lies a whole world between them in the way 
in which each of them is made certain of this authority. For Luther certainty 
in the religious sense is primarily the certainty of salvation, and secondarily 
the certainty of truth, Applied to the Scriptures this means that the authority 
of the Scriptures js primarily rooted in the Scriptures as a means of grace— 
in other words, in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is the very 
heart of the Scriptures. Their relation to the Gospel, or to Christ Himself, 


szives to all statements in the Scriptures their value. ‘Therefore Luther ean 
say: 
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4 Wie kriege ich einen goaedigen Gott? 
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‘Auch jst das der rechte Prifstein, alle Bacher 2m tadela, wenn man sichet, 
hristum treiben oder nicht, sintemal alle Schrift Christom zeiget und St. Paulos 
denn Christum wissen will (I Cor. 2:2). Wie Christum nicht lebret, das ist noch 
-apoitlivch, wem's gleich St. Petrus oder Paulus teheete. Wiederum, wax Christen predigt, 
ddas wre ayostolisch, wenn's gleich Judas, Hannas, Pilatus und Herodes tit 


0b sie 


‘These words of Luther have often been quoted, and they lead us un- 
doubtedly into the very heart of Luther's attitude to the Scriptures. Luther 
the consequences of his position. At various times he has 
judgments concerning individual books of the Bible, both 
of the Old Testament and of the New Testament. A few of these statements 
may be mentioned here. For example: It does not matter who has written 
the Book of Genesis, The text of the Old Testament prophecies is often 
confused, A redactor find probably collected them. ‘The Book of Esther 
‘would better be left out of the canon altogether. In the New ‘Testament the 
Epistle of Jude is probably an ex 
Hebrews errs in denying the poss 
real straw epistle, The Apocalypse is neither a prophetic nor an apostolie 
book, So many other statements of that kind, 

Of course, Lutherans are not bound by such critical utterances, Nor is it 
necessary for us to excuse the Reformer. But these utterances show that 
Luther's conception of the authority of the Scriptures and their inspiration 
fs determined by his faith in Christ and the Gospel, and that the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures is primarily its testimony concerning 
Christ, His redemption, and our salvation. 

Another characteristic of Luther's atitude to the Scriptures is the empha- 
sis he places on the testimony of the early church concerning the authorship of 
the Biblical hooks. For this reason he has separated! Hebrews, James, Jude, 
and the Apocalypse from the other hooks of the New Testament canon, be- 
‘cause they lack the unanimous testimony of the early church. Historical 
mistakes and discrepancies in the Bible mean nothing to Luther. He is not 
in the least worried by them, nor does he hase the canonical authority of the 
books of the Bible on their recognition by the ehurch alone. ‘The determining 
factor is always the experience of their truth, and this experience is rooted 
in his faith, 

Luther's position becomes still clearer when we contrast it with that of 
Calvin. Calvin is the great systematizer of Zwingli’s ideas. He finds in the 
Scriptures the source of all truth, for the Seriptures come directly from God. 
‘They are God's oracles, and therefore the highest authority. The whole 
Scripture is God's dictation. God first revealed the law, next the prophets, 
finally the historical books, dictonte Spiritu Sancto. The inspiration of the 
Scriptures is proved by the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit. Calvin is 
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the first who has developed a doctrine of inspiration which was meant to 
prove the divine origin of the Scriptures apart from their content. 

thas already been stated that the Lutheran Church has no official declara- 
tion concerning the Scriptures, except in the Formula of Concord; nor has 
the Lutheran Church in her Confessions explicitly enumerated the canonical 
‘books that constitute the Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testament. 
But it is also a fact that all our Lutheran Confessions base their teaching and 
their arguments on Scriptural ground. The Scripture proof occupies a 
prominent place in all of them, especially the Apology, the Smalcald Articles, 
Luther's Large Catechism, and the Formula of Concord. At the same time, 
an examination of the Scriptural passages found in the Confessions will prove 
that it is the doctrine of free grace in which the Scripture proof of the Con- 
fessions has its center. 

Tt cannot be said that the distinctly Lutheran position concerning the 
Word of Goal in its relation to the Scriptures has ever been abandoned by 
the Lutheran Church. Yet during the age of Protestant orthodoxy it could 
appear as though both orthodox Lutheranism and orthodox Calvinism were 
fn full agreement on the doctrine of the Scriptures. Both Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians were busily engaged in working out a complete doctrine 
‘of inspiration by which the divine authority of the Scriptures might be 
demonstrated and safeguarded against all attacks, ‘The weakness of this 
position became apparent as soon as the historical and critical investigation 
‘of the Bible started in the second half of the eighteenth century, and continued 
during a large part of the nineteenth century, It was evidently not seen that 
the Scripture proof on which the doctrine of inspiration is based presupposes 
what it sets out to prove. What is more important, by separating the formal 
Principle of the Reformation from the material principle, our orthodox Lu- 
theran theologians laid themselves open to the same criticism that can be 
applied to the position of those who regard the Scriptures primarily as an 
external authority, or in other words, as a new law—a position which is 
essentially that of Calvinism. 

‘The significance of the Baltimore Declaration lies primarily in the fact 
Uhat it returns to the genuinely Lutheran position. It is an attempt to under 
stand the Scriptures from their center, the very heart of them, which is the 
Gospel itself. The Declaration is intended, in the first place, for ourselves, 
‘specially for those among us who have been disturbed either by what is ealled 
fundamentalism or modernism. ‘The Declaration, in the second place, is 
intended asm clear and simple testimony of the Lutheran Church for: all 
‘others who may feel that the Lutheran position concerning the Word of God 
and the Scriptures is different from that of other Protestant groups, and yet 
do not know exactly what this position is, ‘The Declaration is not polemical 
and controversial, Tt is positive and constructive. 
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Turtications 


‘On this last point we can be very brief, The Declaration is most explicit 
in stating that the Scriptures are the infallible Word of God on all matters 
that pertain to God's revelation and our salvation. It furthermore states 
that the Scriptures are a unity centering in the same Lord and Christ in 
‘whom God's whole revelation of Himself has reached its fullness and comple- 
tion. It finally states that the whole body of the Scriptures és inspired by 
God. In these statements is expressed our belief in the divine and absolute 
authority of the Scriptures. Any teaching or any statement contrary to this 
belief is unchristian, unevangelial, un-Lutheran. 

‘Yet the Scriptures have not only a divine side, they also have a human 
side, “We have this treasure in earthen vessels that the exeellency of the 
power may be of God anid not of us" (II Cor. 4:7). ‘There are, in our days, 
those who think they can have the treasure without the vessels; and there 
are also those who take the vessels for the treasure itself. But we cannot 
separate what God has joined together. In other words, the human side of 
the Seriptures is just as important for us as their divine side, It is that side 
of the Scriptures which concerns the hiiian origin and authorship of the 
Biblical books, the preservation of their text, and the formation of the canon, 
In all these matters the Christian scholar has not only the right, but also the 
duty to use the same scientific methods of investigation which are applied 
to other literary and historical documents of the past. Criticism itself is not 
‘belief, but it isa method, a tool, an instrument. We simply have to recognize 
the fact that it has pleased God! to give us His Word in this human form. For 
this reason the Baltimore Declaration has explicitly refrained from defining 
the mode and manner of the inspiration of the Bible. It accepts the inspira- 
tion as a fact of which our faith in Christ makes us certain, 


1, IMPLICATIONS OF THE BALTIMORE 
DECLARATION FOR DOGMATICS 


EMIL E, FISCHER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


JHE Baltimore Declaration on the Word of God and the Scriptures has 

‘no new or radical implications for Lutheran Dogmatics. As a matter 
of fact, the Declaration is itself nothing more than the statement of what 
has been the teaching of the Lutheran Church since the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Where this teaching has been mistiderstood among Lutherans, the 
Declaration will serve to correct the misunderstanding. Where it has been 
‘unknown among the churches, it will serve to enlighten. But it indicates 
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no departure from what has been. The truth which it declares it holds to 
be the trath of the Scriptures themselves and therefore unchanging. 

But there is a way in which we may speak of the implications of this 
Declaration for Dogmaties, Lutheranism has always had its characteristic 
theology. This theology has not always been understood, nor has it been. 
appreciated for its true worth. ‘The reason has been very largely that it 
rooted itself in a conception of the Word of God which was unique among 
the Protestant churches. Without a knowledge of this conception, Lutheran. 
theology has remained for many an enigma, a thing apart, having no vital 
‘elation to Protestant thought in its onward movement. ‘Therefore, by testi 
ing in this clear, emphatic, and public way as to what it holds to be the Word 
of God, the Lutheran Church is providing the key to the understanding of 
Lutheranism, ‘There are implications in this Declaration for Dogmaties, not 
neve, but vital and decisive implications, which bring out the genius of Lu- 
theran theology, and it is to some of these implications that attention can 
be directed, 

That which is unique in our conception of the Scriptures as the Word 
‘of God is not the idea that in the Scriptures we have the faithful and inspired 
record of that whole revelation of God which reached its completion in Jesus 
Christ. That we bold in common with the rest of Christendom. ‘The wnique- 
ness of our view is contained in Paragraph 111 of the Declaration, where we 
declare ourselves to “believe that, in its most real sense, the Word of God is 
the Gospel, ie. the message concerning Jesus Christ, His life, His work, His 
teaching, His suffering and death, His resurrection and ascension for our 
sakes, and the saving love of God thus made manifest in Him.” 

‘The significance of this conception is evident. By making the Gospel 
the material principle of the Scriptures and inspiration the formal principle, 
attention is concentrated upon the redemptive purpose of God in His revela- 
tion and the means which He has provided for its fulfilment. Whatever 
ther values the Scriptures may contain, ethical, historical, literary, of ex- 
periential; whatever other uses may be made of them for illumination and 
‘warning, for instruction and correction in righteousness; whatever theories 
may be held of the mode of their inspiration ; the Scriptures have not been 
apprehended as the Word of God “in its most real sense” unless and until 
they have brought to us, in the Gospel, the free, forgiving grace of God who 
justifies the sinner for Christ’s sake and thus makes possible fellowship and 
‘communion with Him, 

This is Lutheranism’s emphatic way of stating its doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God. ‘That it has been challenged and criticized where 
its real significance has not been grasped is not surprising. Of these criticisms 
‘we shall speak presently. But without an understanding of this doctrine, it 
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is impossible to know Lutheranism. It is the key to its interpretation of the 
‘Scriptures and the groundwork tspon which it has built its theology, 

Tt is with its theology that we are particularly concerned in this paper. 
‘What implications has this doctrine had for Lutheran theology and how have 
these implications affected the construction of its doctrinal system? 

The one answer which will immediately occur to us is that it has made 
‘our theology Christo-centric. Dogmatic theology is the systematization of 
the doctrinal truth contained in the Scriptures. If this doctrinal truth is 
conceived as centering in Jestis Christ it follows naturally that the system 
derived from it will also center in Jesus Christ, and this our dogmatic system 
‘admittedly does, 

But there is more to our idea of a Christo-centric theology. Other 
‘systems also exalt Jesus Christ and are built about Him as a center. Lu- 
theranism's uniqueness fies in the close, intimate, and, in some respects, 
‘exclusive way in which it associates the person and work of our Lord with 
the Gospel, With us, Christ-centered means Gospel-centered ; for the Word. 
‘of God from which we derive our system is, in its most real sense, the Gospel 
‘This constitutes the genius of Lutheranism—the commanding place which is 
given to the Gospel, and derives immediately from the conception of the 
‘Scriptures formulated in the Baltimore Declaration. 

‘We will attempt to illustrate how this characteristically Lutheran approach 
to the Scriptures has found expression in our Dogmatics. The three doctrines 
that we will use as illustrations are the doctrines of the person of Christ, 
‘of saving faith, and of God, For each of these, we maintain, our conception 
‘of the Word of God as, in its most real sense, the Gospel, has had decisive 
implications, 


‘Tue Pensox or Cunisr 


In its doctrine of the person of Christ, Lutheran theology has endeavored 
to preserve the great truth that in the incarnation the saving love of God was 
ontologically present. Christ came that He might bring it to men. He was 
indeed a prophet who republished the Law of God; He was a revealer, who 
disclosed the fatherly beart of God; and He was the example who lived the 
will of God. But none of these, nor all of them together, constituted the reat 
reason for the incarnation. ‘The incarnation was for the sale of the Gospel— 
fn order that the saving love of Goel might become effective in a sinful 
humanity. As Nygren puts it: “In (Christ) nothing less than God Himself 
meets us. The self-offering of Christ is God's own Agape.” 

‘The way in which Lutheranism has endeavored to express and preserve 
this truth is through an extension of the two-nature doctrine of the person of 
Christ into the doctrine of a real communication of attributes. According 
to the genus majestaticum, we confess to believe that in the historical Jesus 
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the fullness of the Godhead dwelt bodily, communicating not only to the 
person of Jesus, but through the person to the human nature of Jesus, attri- 
butes and qualities which belonged only to God. To some this doctrine has 
appeared as an over-articulation of the two-nature doctrine, or as a finely 
spun speculation, Some have even spoken of it as an attempt to deify the 
humanity of our Lord, But its purpose is clear. It is intended to safeguard, 
so far as logic can safeguard, the transcendent truth that in Christ God's 
saving love actually came into the world. Christ was the Logos, the Word 
‘of God for man's salvation. 

‘This realistic way in which we regard Christ as embodying the saving 
love of God has communicated itself to other doctrines. We meet with it 
again in our conception of the humiliation of Christ. In Lutheranism it is 
not the incarnation which constituted the humiliation: it is the deliberate 
purpose of Jesus to forego the use of the divine attributes which He possessed 
in order to accomplish the saving purpose of God through His obedience. 
‘The same thought meets iis again in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. There 
‘our conception of the person of Jesus is vividly portrayed and made effective. 
In the Lord's Supper God comes to us in the incarnate Christ for our redemp- 
tion. The body and blood of Christ are the pledge and seal of His presence 
as the forgiving God. And, of course, the Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation because it is the message concerning Jesus Christ, in whom the 
saving love of God was made manifest and offered unto men. 

There is therefore an inseparable relation between Jesus Christ and the 
saving love of God which Lutheranism has endeavored to preserve. The 
forms in which this relation may be doctrinally expressed may change, but 
the relation itself constitutes a characteristic mark of Lutheranism. Ultimately, 
it derives from our conception of the Scriptures. Like a coat without seam, 
woven from the top throughout, so we regard the Scriptures in the light of 
God's purpose. They bring us Christ; Christ brings us the Gospel; the 
Gospel brings us the saving love of God. To break the chain at any one point 
is to frustrate and bring to naught the whole purpose of God in the revelation 
of that truth of which the Scriptures are the infallible record. 


Savina Farr 


Again, one finds a dogmatic implication of ou conception of the Serip- 

tures in the manner in which we define saving faith. Saving faith with us 

fs faith in the Gospel. That is the only response which is required; sola 

gratia, sola fide—these are our watchwords, Tnasmuch as salvation is solely 

by grace, it can be aporeended solely though faith, in the sense of trust ia 
ist. 
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From the point of view of Christian assurance, herein lies the strength 
‘of Lutheranism, for it puts all its confidence in the Gospel. From the point 
‘of view of sanctification, herein, we are told, lies the weakness of Lutheranism, 
for it underestimates the need of obedience as an intrinsic part of saving 
faith. After all, says the Calvinist, the Scriptures contain Law as well as 
Gospel, demand as well as promise. Together they constitute the Word of 
God for man’s salvation. To saving faith as trust in the Gospel mus, there 
fore, be added obedience to the will of God as revealed in His Law. Without 
this obedience, salvation is incomplete. 

‘There is something in this attitude which wil always seem to meet the 
needs of the practical reason, Christianity, it is angued, is here to do some- 
thing for the world, and how can it achieve its end without insisting that men 
‘obey the laws of God's own appointing? In calling men to faith, therefore, 
the church must utter at the same time a clear call to obedience and demand 
it as an essential part of saving faith, even of faith in Christ. For Christ, 
it is maintained, was not simply the Mediator of God's saving love: He was 
also Lawgiver, whose ethical requirements are the will of a sovereign God 
and so demand fulfillment, 

Itis over against this conception of the Word of God that Lutheranism’s 
conception must be defended. The omission of the Law in the Baltimore 
Declaration as a part of the Word of God in its most real sense is significant 
‘and should excite comment. As a matter of fact, it has been long recognized 
that this is the point at which Lutheranism parts company with the rest of 
Protestantism—in its attitude toward the Law—so far as its interpretation of 
the task of the church is concerned, In one of the volumes published in 
preparation for the Oxford Conference* there is a statement of the various 
conceptions, held by different groups, of the church’s function in the world, 
with an analysis and criticism of each. Lutheranism’s emphasis upon faith 
in the Gospel for salvation is recognized, but criticized as too narrow a view 
of Christianity to make it an effective force for righteousness in the world. 
‘Specifically, itis charged with concentrating its theology too exclusively upon 
the themes of sin and grace, thereby sacrificing a kind of humanism which 
the church should possess to make it a telling force in the world. Further- 
more, by its exclusive trust in the Gospel for salvation, its message and 
mission in the world are made to seem irrelevant to the great social tasks 
awaiting accomplishment. And finally it i pictured as too content to move 
within existing patterns, instead of reaching into the rich mine of the 
Scriptures, and finding there new norms and new patterns for a new world, 
‘built upon obedience to the laws of God which are revealed there. 


1. The Church ond its Function in Society, by "T Hooft & Oldham. 
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‘That is Calvinism’s criticism of Lutheranism. We recognize the picture 
and acknowledge it as probably a true picture of the impression which we 
make upon others. Is there, then, something in our theology which makes 
Lutheranism alien to the idea of Christianity as a great social force in the 
world? Have we so exalted the doctrine of justification by faith that we 
have produced a passive rather than active faith, a faith that is too content 
to move within existing patterns? Are we in error in the position which we 
assign to the Law and to the matter of obedience to the Law in the scheme 
of salvation? The implication is a serious one, and, if justifiable, places us 
in an embarrassing position so far as our theology is concerned. For today 
as never before men are turning to the church and expecting great things 
from her as the only institution which can save a disintegrating society. 
‘What have we to say for ourselves? 

In the first place, Lutheranism repudiates the idea of faith as merely 
passive, If we have given that impression, it is due, not to our theology, but 
to the imperfect way in which we hive translated our theology into experi- 
‘ence. In Luther's classic description of faith in his Introduction to Romans, 
there is no place for quietism or antinomianism. On the contrary, he makes 
faith the indispensable condition of every good work, It “isa living, daring 
confidence in God's grace," he writes, which makes one “ready and glad, 
without compulsion, to do good to everyone, to serve everyone, to suffer 
‘everything, . . . and thus itis impossible to separate works from faith, quite 
as impossible as to separate heat and light from fire.” That is our idea of 
faith, and surely there is power in such a faith to affect the world’s 

In the second place, Lutheranism does not discard the Law. It has 2 
place for it in its conception of the Scriptures. Nor does it minimize its 
Dinding character. It is the will of the sovereign God who has the right 
to demand obedience of the children of men. What Lutheranism insists 
upon is that the Law cannot save. It ean prepare one for the reception of 
the Gospel; it can serve as a guide to the regenerate; it can even be put to 
political use by being made to restrain the evildoer, But in none of these 
respects does it save. However effectively it may be imposed upon men, in 
itself it can have no regenerating power. The letter killeth, the Spirit alone 
aiveth life. 

‘Therefore the Law stands on a different plane from the Gospel and 
constitutes no essential part of that unique Word of God in Christ which 
‘was given for man’s salvation. The Gospel was the new thing which came 
‘with Christianity into the world. To lose sight of that fact is to make of 
ie simply another Moses and transform Christianity into a reformed 

udaism. 

Positively, Lutheranism emphasizes the grace of God as the only saving 
power. It makes earnest with the idea of grace, as Paul does. If salvation 
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is of grace, then it is not of works. If of works, then not of grace. That 
point is argued at such length in the New ‘Testament that there should be 
tno doubt concerning. it. The eonelusion is that by grace we are saved, 
through faith, and that not of ourselves, it is the gift of God. Theologically, 
Lutheran Dogmatics expresses this {act by distinguishing sharply between 
justification and sanctification, and making them move on entirely different 
lanes. God's justification of the sinner is not conditioned by the sinner's 
sanctification. It is for Christ's sake, not our own, that we are justified. 
‘Sanctification, on the other hand, which is concerned with the doing, is the 
result of justification, but in no sense its eause or its content. This distinction 
is not always understood or appreciated by others. Its meaning can be appre- 
hended only where our conception of the Word of God is understood. Soteri- 
‘logically, it is God's justifying grace in Christ that saves us, Expericntially, 
God's sanctifying grace cannot be separated from His forgiving race, 

ut there is another emphasis flowing out of our conception of salvation 
boy grace which has become characteristic of Lutheranism. It is the emphasis 
which we place upon the freedom of the Christian life. In Calvinism, the 
life which glorifies God is the life which surrenders itself in obedience to 
the sovereign will of God. In Lutheranism, it is the life in which the love of 
God has been enthroned in the heart. In Calvinism, the Christian life con- 
tinues to be a life lived under Law; to be sure, freely consenting to the Law, 
but nevertheless still continuing under the Law. In Lutheranism, itis a life 
in which the Agape of God Ins become the Agape of the thirteenth chapter of 
I Corinthians. It is the free and unrestricted outflowing of the divine life 
‘which the love of God has ereated within it. That life is no longer under 
the Law. Even the commandments of God it knows no longer as Law, For 
God is working in it now to will and to do of His good pleasure. 

‘That is Lutheranism’s idea of salvation by grace through faith. If men 
should choose to call that way a narrow way, we are content to admit the 
charge; for itis narrow in the sense in which our Lord so described it. From 
another point of view, however, and in another sense, itis a wider way than 
that which would attach itself to specific norms and patterns and decree that 
only by these can the world be saved. Lutheranism is not without its norm 
and pattern. But for these it docs not reach into the mine of the will of 
God as revealed in His Law: it finds these in the Gospel. God's love in Jesus 
Christ is the norm of the new life, and that same love, going out into the 
world as the love of the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians is its pattern, 
This is the groundwork for our interpretation of the church's social mission 
in the world, Its implications are plain, With the forms and instruments 
and agencies in which and through which this new spirit will express itself 
the church is not immediately concerned. It must depend for these upon the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the human reason. The specifie patterns 
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will change from generation to generation as circumstances and experience 
will suggest. But if the social order is to be a Christian social order, it must 
be motivated by the Gospel. To impase the yoke of Christ upon those who 
have not His spirit of sonship would be to impose upon humanity the hard 
and irritating yoke of the Law, and so constitute a return to Judaism, 

When our church, therefore, interprets the Word of God as, in its most 
real sense, the Gospel, and insists that it is the preaching of this Gospel which 
constitutes the indispensable mark of the church, it is not sacrificing its 
humanism nor is it destroying the relevancy of the church to the great social 
tasks awaiting accomplishment. It is simply insisting upon the church being. 
the church and not simply one of many agencies which have as their objective 
fa better social order. Without the Gospel, the church would cease to be the 
church. Tt would then become an ethical institution tinged with a kind of 
religious emotionalism. 

On the other hand, the church which gives primary place to the Gospel 
‘ought to stand in the very forefront of churches with a sense of social mission, 
By making the Gospel and not the Law its main consideration, it is certainly 
not restricting but rather enlarging the field of Christian activity. Grace is 
always more exacting than Law, more comprehensive in its requirements, 
more compelling in its motivation. Tt is freer in its method of working, less 
deliberate ancl calculating, but not less inclusive so far as its ends are con- 
cerned. This is a factor in social Christianity which the Lutheran Church is 
‘eminently fitted to supply. ‘There are ethical implications in a Gospel of 
salvation by grace alone which have not received the emphasis which they 
deserve. When they are once clearly discerned, the meaning of the Gospel as 
the power of God unto salvation will be seen in a new light. And the rele= 
ancy of the church to such problems as war and racial relations will be made 
plain. 
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There remains to be considered the implications of our conception of the 
Scriptures for the doctrine of God. Here, if anywhere, the full import of 
its meaning has not come to full, formal expression. We are thinking of 
the content of the chapter on God as found in the traditional Lutheran Dog- 
matics. There is nothing there that is uniquely Lutheran, The attributes of 
God are enumerated and classified in the manner which is traditional in all 
systematic theology, But one misses in the picture the bold lines which would 
make God stand out supremely as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Its hard to imagine Luther as a dogmatician, but had he written a Dog- 
matics, we may rest assured that for his chapter on God he would have looked 
{or the knowledge of His glory in the face of Jesus Christ. He would have 
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written his chapter against the background of the doctrine of justification by 
faith. For Luther knew no other God than the Deus revelatus, and the Deus 
rrevelatus was the God who had revealed Himself in the Gospel, justifying the 
sinner for Christ's sake. That there was a Deus absconditus, a hidden God, 
‘who poured out His wrath upon a sinful world, he would have admitted, 
But the Scriptures were not given to us to reveal the will of a wrathful God 
but to reveal the will of a saving God. And only as we so read them do we 
read them aright. 

But if our Doginatics have not followed Luther on this point, our 
Lutheran instinct has been more trustworthy, In practice, Lutheranism has 
kept well within the area illuminated by God's revelation of Himself in Christ. 
‘That there is a will of God being enacted today in the great crises and move- 
‘ments which are taking. place will readily be admitted. Certainly God is in 
China, in Europe, in our own changing national and economic life. But when 
as Laitherans we essay to speak of this God and His will, itis not with a view 
to imposing upon unregenerate men and nations the will of a sovereign God 
and insisting that they save themselves from the ehos which they are creating 
bby obeying this will. The call which goes out is the call to repentance and 
faith, the Gospel call, The will of God is published that humanity's sinful- 
ness might be brought out into the light and condemned. This is a necessary 
step, and to this end the church should be fearless and persistent in exposing 
the un-Christian elements in our civilization, But condemnation is not an 
‘end in itself, The end which the church has in view is repentance and faith, 
tis so that God has revealed Himself as at work in the world. ‘The Gospel 
in Christ is the power which He has unleashed for the world’s salvation, and 
there is none other name under heaven, given aniong men, whereby they must 
be saved. 

‘These are some of the implications which the Baltimore Declaration has 
for Lutheran Dogmatics. We repeat. they are not new implications. They 
are implications which our Dogmatics have reflected from the very beginning, 
What the Declaration should do is to furnish the theological world with the 
key to the understanding of Lutheranistn. Lutheran theology is not popularly 
known among American Protestants, and consequently is frequently misinter- 
preted. But it is a theology of which we need not feel ashamed. To be 
ashamed of Lutheran theology is to be ashamed of the Gospel, and to be 
ashamed of the Gospel is to be ashamed of Jesus Christ. For the Gospel, as 
Lutheranism interprets it, is “the message concerning Jesus Christ, His life, 
His work, His teaching, His suffering and death, His resurrection and ascen- 
sion for our sakes, and the saving love of God thus made manifest in Hi 

‘The Baltimore Declaration is therefore a testimony to all men of the 
place and power, the majesty and dominion of Jesus Christ, as God's gift to 
the world for its salvation. For that Christ the world has dire need, In 
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bearing testimony to that Christ, the Declaration points out the way, the only 
way, in which the world’s need may be satisfied. In making that Christ and 
His Gospel the Word of God in its most real sense, it is unlocking the unique 
and indispensable treasure which we have in the Bible, 


III. IMPLICATIONS OF THE BALTIMORE DECLARATION FOR 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


©. FRED NOLDE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


colleagues have dealt with the general meaning of the Baltimore Decla- 
ration on the Word of God and with its implications for the interpreta- 
of the Bible and for Dogmaties. I have been asked to discuss the 
significance of this document for the educational program of the chiireh. 

In approaching my task, I find it necessary to remind you of the fact 
that the Declaration is intended to set forth terminals between which varying. 
conceptions of the Word of God may be held. Although these conceptions 
Aiffer from each other they will still purportedly be acceptable as long as 
they remain within the established terminals, 

This evident elasticity is not without value when one desires to bring 
together groups who have common traditions and interests, but whose views 
of the Word of God are at some variance. It may also be considered justifi- 
able when one seeks to differentiate any single group of Christians whose 
conceptions lie within the terminals from other groups whose conceptions 
cannot be thus located. However, when one is attempting to fashion an 
‘educational program one cannot accept as one’s premise an approach to the 
Word of God which lies vaguely "somewhere between two terminals." A. 
dlearly defined, unmistakable point of view must be achieved. It therefore 
‘becomes imperative that we choose one among, various definite interpretations 
of the Word of God which, by implication, are designated acceptable in the 
Baltimore Declaration. The valtie of that Declaration for me lies in the fact 
that the interpretation which T shall set forth must be allowed. 

Neither the scope of my assignment nor the time allotted me permits a 
detailed statement of constructions which I place upon the several theses con- 
tained in the formulation accepted by the United Lutheran Church. 1 trust, 
however, that the discussions which now follow will leave no doubt in your 
minds concerning what that construction is 

If the conception of God's Word which I consider permissible in the 
light of the Baltimore Declaration and which I personally subscribe is to 
become generally acceptable and actually used by our pastors and people, it 
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devolves upon education to build up in all Christians who comprise our con- 
stituency a two-fold ability: (1) An ability to appreciate the worth of this 
‘conception when they come into contact with it in sermons, lessoms, oF 
addresses, and to respond constructively to the truth thereby illuminated ; (2) 
‘an ability to apply it for themselves in personal reading or study with the 
‘view to differentiating between temporary and permanent values, or between 
that which is central in the Gospel and that which is of secondary importance. 

As an approach to the cultivation of this two-fold ability, it seems advi 
able to set forth the equipment which any person needs therefor and to 
announce the principles which an educational program must observe in order 
that the equipment may he provided. The purpose of this paper is: (1) to 
offer in outline form a pattern of the equipment; (2) to enumerate principles 
that ought to be observed in the educational program ; (3) briefly to illustrate, 
‘A conerete problem, the manner in which a plan of procedure can be utilized 
for the attainment of the necessary equipment. 

First, then, the equipment. ‘The Christian nmust be adequately equipped 
in order that he may develop and use the two-fold ability previously referred 
to, The following elements, while perhaps not inclusive, will serve to illus- 
trate what is involved in this equipment. 

1. He needs a sense of reverence in approaching that which is holy 
and to be revered as over against a flippant or disparaging attitude. When 
hhe ventures upon a scientific study of the Bible he ought to hold in reverence 
both the truth discovered and the record through which that truth is revealed. 

2, He ought to recognize that the Bible records Gox's dealings with 
‘man, man’s experiences with God, and man’s experiences with his fellow- 
‘man and with the physical world, The view that the Bible convey's a magical 
power apart from the truths it sets forth must be counteracted. The power 
‘of the Bible lies in its ability to stimulate some constructive response to the 
Gospel, 

3. He must cultivate the habit of thinking while hearing the Bible read 
or explained and while reading or studying it for himself, rather than the 
habit of mechanical and thoughtless listening or reading. That is, he needs 
not only open-mindedness but a discriminating open-mindedness. 

He needs to understand and be able to use the following principles of 
interpretation 


|Ac Interpretation ought to be historical— 
‘With the consideratica of the age. 

“with the consideration of the author who wrote or edited a work, 
with the consideration of the poople addressed, 

with an understawing of the purpene of the writer, 

in the Tight of progressive revelation and apprehension. 


cepee 
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Interpretation ought to be made with a consideration of Witerary form. 
tought to be made with an appreciation of the Oriental character ofthe writings. 
Tt ought to be in relation to the contest 

Tt ought to be in the spirit of the whole Bible, 

Tt onglit to be made by comparative stindy; that is, a study of parallel passages, 
oth similar and analogous. 

Tt ought to be made with the Cheisto-centric and Theowultimate conceptions 
clearly in mid. 

Te ought to be emade reverently and with an open mind. 


9 spepp 


Second, principles governing the formulation of an educational program. 
Cristian education must provide for the cumulative apprehension of this 
‘equipment over the years of instruction from childhood to maturity. Follow~ 
ing are principles that may profitably be observed: 

1. The plan of education ought to be constructive and preventive rather 
than curative and remedial. Ideally, no crisis in a person's attitude towards 
the Bible should be permitted to arise. If from the very outset the concep- 
tion which Christians are ultimately to hold as adults is clearly understood 
by the maker of the course of study and by the teacher, then each step of 
instruction can move pupils smoothly towards the final end, 

2. It is conceivable that even in a carefully developed program, a 
curative or remedial approach will at times be needed. ‘This is obviously the 
ease when dealing with adults who have been educated along lines other than 
those here proposed. When the curative treatment is needed, it becomes 
desirable 


A. to provide for a smooth transition from wrong views held to an adequate con- 
ception: 

B. to emphasize postive values; 

when ponitive values are appreciated with some degree of firmness, to indicate 
the critical procedures whereby the values were ascertained, 


3. The material presented ought to be adjusted to the level of maturity 
fat which a class stands, ‘The teacher must keep in mind the views which his 
class shall ultimately hold and must offer nothing that will hinder pupils from 
moving in the desired direction. In other words, he must be careful to teach 
nothing which pupils will later have to unlearn, He must also take into 
‘account varying abilities at any single age level, 

4. A plan of instruction must be so fashioned that the minds of pupils 
will remain open for further growth. It is not necessary to teach every- 
thing to the little child. However, the way must be clear for him to move 
into a more advanced understanding of any Biblical problem or Christian 
truth under consideration, 
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Third, an illustration of procedure, I have selected the Genesis account 
‘of creation in order partially to illustrate how an educational program may 
‘cumulatively lead pupils to a method of interpretation which accords with the 
conception of God's Word advanced in the Baltimore Declaration. By way 
‘of sampling, I shall indicate what { believe the procedure ought to be at three 
levels of growth: little children, intermediates, and young people. The illustra~ 
tion cannot be complete. However, it will serve to clarify somewhat a type 
of approach that may prove helpful. 


1. irre cetepers 
A. The construction of a background situation in the child’s own life 
involving attention to two particular elements: 


a his recognition of the existence of the Heavens; the stars, trees, and plant fife 
animals and human beings, together with insistent questions concermng their 


origin. 

1 his immediate consciousness of the fact that he already believes in an all-powerful 
sand loving God, 

B, Thee! 


la's understanding of a problem background in an historieal 
situation involving two particular elements: 


‘recognition by the people of Israel of the existence of the world in which they 
lived, the heavens, the stars, the trees and plant life, animals and human being 
together with a desire to account for the origin of these phesomena. 

ba firm elie in the Loed their God and in His power and providence 


C. The child's recognition of the fact that two stories were written to 
show that the God in whom the people of Israel believed had created the 
world in which they lived. 

D,_ The chilé’s response to the majesty of style and to the sound appeal 
of the story contained in the first chapter of Genesis, (‘This story, generally 
conceded to be the later of the two creation accounts, has been selected be- 
‘cause of the stereotyped form in which the priestly writers have couched 
Just as the story teller normally makes capital of impressive repetitions— 
‘tick-tock, tick-tock”—so the reader of the first chapter of Genesis can make 
"And the evening and the morning were the first day... - 
ig and the morning were the second day.” ‘The purpose of 
this kind of presentation is to win lasting acceptance of the story both because 
it is worth while from a literary angle and because it is significant in its 
message of God as Creator. Pupils may later discard the scientific import 
of the story. They ought forever to accept the story itself because of 
literary and religious merit.) 


a | 


E. The child's reaction not so much to specific and detailed facts but to 
the following values: 
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|. God is the Creator ard the story in Genesis tells how people explained the way 
in which God had created the world. 


(Here ought to be inserted the thought that as pupils grow older they 
will hear about many different ways in which people believed that God 
created the world. ‘They will study some of these in school. But they must 
never forget that 0 matter how God ereated the world it was God who created 
it. This thought does not need to be emphasized but it ought to be advanced 
in order that the door may be left open to further understanding of science 
land its findings.) 


‘b. Man js the highest of Got's creation, Fen the small child ean appreciate this 
fact, The significance of it ought to be brought home to him. 

‘& As the highest of God's crestion man owes something to God. This obligation 
‘ought to be interpreted in the light of Jesus life and teachings and the specific 
ways in which st i to be met ought £0 be adjusted to the abilities, needs, and 

oblems of the litle child, (In this way the unity of the Bible can be realized 
‘personal experience rather than in theoretical concept.) 


2. INTERMEDIATE LeveL 


‘A. Continued recognition of the problem background both in its his- 
torical and in its contemporaneous aspects. Here a clearer distinction between 
the wo of creation ani the how of ereation ought to be made. 

B. Study of the two stories to discover two ways in which the how 
‘question was answered, hut also to see that the zoho question was answered 
in the same way, ‘The answer to the who question is a matter of faith attested. 
to throughout the entire Bible and throughout the continued experience of 
the Christian communion. “The teacher can readily introstuce more material 
to explain the background of the two accounts. 

CA discriminating open-mindedness in regard (o the how of creation 
as set forth by scientists, all the while holding fast to faith in the God who is 
tack of any process of origin and development that may have been employed. 
(The teacher can profitably point out the fact that science is definitely con- 
cerned with the howe question. As a result of scientific investigations, various 
theories about the origin and development of man and the world have been 
advanced, Further investigations will doubtless bring forth different theories. 
‘This is to be expected and is desirable in the interest of establishing scientific 
facts. We ought to have open minds to valuate what science brings to light. 
Jn no way need our faith in God as Creator he disturbed.) 
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D, A literary appreciation of the Genesis accounts leading to the view 
that the stories ought to stand because of their beauty and intrinsic worth, 

E. An application of the three fundamental values of the creation story 
to the intermediate level of maturity: 


a. God as Creator regardless of the means of creation employed 
1 man the highest of God's ereation; 
(© man’s obligation in the Tight of his knowledge and faith in Jesus 


3. YOUNG reorte’s Levers 


‘A. Continuation of the problem background in its historical and present- 
day forms. 

B. A more mature appreciation of the Genesis accounts of ereation. 
‘The nature of the instruction here provided must be determined by the 
complexion of the learning group, In many instances, it will be desirable to 
enhance appreciation by a sttidy of non-Biblieal ereation stories—Babylonian, 
Phoenician, Persian. Such studies ought to lead to an understanding of the 
distinctive position held by the Genesis necount. 

C._A recognition of the influence of Hebrew faith in the development 
of the Genesis stories, 

D. An appreciation of science as a refining power in relation to 
religious non-essentials. This may well result in a better understanding of 
natural law and in the removal of many gross superstitions about God's inter- 
vention in present-day life, 

E. Application of the three fundamental values to the types of personal 
and social problems by which young people and adults are confronted 


4. Got Js the Creator, regantess of the method by which the world was fashioned 

1b. Man is the highest of God's ereation. 

& Man, asthe highest of God's creation, recoynizes his debt to God when he knows 
and enters into fellowship with Jesus, the Chiist 


In presenting my illustration I have sketched the more important pupil 
responses to the Genesis account of Creation which I believe ought to be 
stressed at three levels of growth. However, responses to specific narratives 
fr teachings of the Bible are not sufficient. As instruction moves along, 
‘pupils ought gradually to master, in a most definite manner, the equipment 
which is necessary for their appreciation and personal use of the procedure 
whereby the permanent values in the Bible are discerned. For example, the 
litte child ought to regard with reverence the book which he comes to know 
the Bible. He ought to recognize that this book tells him about God's 
dealings with man, man's experiences with God, and man’s relations with 
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his fellowmen and with the physical world. He ought to develop the habit 
‘of concentration whenever the Bible is read or explained to him. While the 
le child cannot grasp the meaning of a historical approach, he can be 
introduced to a conception which will lead him in the proper direction. He 
can be helped to see that people of long ago faced problemis—many of them 
similar to the problems of our own day—and that the Bible presents their 
view of God's answer to these problems, He can also be brought to. an 
understanding of the fact that the final word for life with God and with 
cother people is to be found in his knowledge of and fellowship with Jesus, 
At subsequent levels of growth these elements of the equipment must be 
further emphasized and the remaining elements enumerated earlier in my 
discussion must be cumulatively added. By the time adulthood is reached, 
the complete equipment ought to have been achieved. 

A statement of conclusion. The Baltimore Declaration on the Word 
‘of God must be interpreted before its implications for Christian Education 
‘ean be clearly set forth, While the interpretation presupposed in this dis- 
eussion may not be acceptable to all who subscribe the Baltimore Declaration, 
it nevertheless lies within the bounds established by that Declaration. Tf 
he interpretation is acceptable one may conclude 

1. that a literary-historieal approach to the Old and New Testaments 
must be pursued in order to determnine the views which an adult Christian 
‘ought to hold about significant narratives or teachings; 

2, that graded instruction over the years from childhood to maturity 
must gradually lead Christians to the point where they appreciate and hold 
these views; 

‘3. that graded instruction over the years from childhood to maturity 
‘must gradually lead Christians to the point where they ean for themselves 
study and appreciate the record of God’s revelation, 

In a procedure of this kind, the revelation of God which began at the 
beginning of human history, continued throughout the ages, and reached its 
fullness in Jestis Christ—revelation in history—will remain the Word of 
God, for it is the experienice medium through Which man first came to know 
the God in whom he trusted. ‘The writings of the Bible which faithfully 
record that revelation—the Seriptures—will remain the Ward of God, for 
they constitute the ever-present medium through which man comes to know 
the God in whom he may trust. ‘The Gospel which is the message concerning 
Jesus Christ, His life, His work, His teachings, His suffering and death, His 
resurrection and ascension for our sakes, and the saving love of God thus 
‘made manifest in Him—the Gospel—remains the Word of God in the most 
real sense, for, while its historical and geographical roots are preserved, as a 
‘message it is reed from the deteriorating limitations of time and place. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


SOME ADVERSE EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN STATE-CHURCH 
BACKGROUNDS ON LUTHERANS IN AMERICA. 


WILLIAM M. HORN 
Mount Kisco, New York 


EGARDLESS of what we may say to the contrary, the rank and file of 

American church members look upon the Lutheran Church even today 
as pretty much a foreigner on American soil, ‘The facts of history to the 
contrary notwithstanding, ours is considered a European church with a deepen- 
ing American tinge, Her ministers are expected to speak with an accent, and 
often do, Her people are expected to preserve ties linking them with the 
religious customs and practices of their homeland, and they usually live up 
to expectations, An average Protestant reader of Dr, Bergendoff’s recent 
letter, in which he upholds the Swedishness of the Augustana Synod, would 
simply confirm what that Protestant bad long suspected. No one questions 
the international extent of our church, Blut many wonder if there is any 
real American representation in that make-up. 

‘One is inclined to wonder how much the Lutheran Church contributes 
to the rather elusive pattern of American Christianity. Ts not that pattern 
made up almost entirely of the characteristics of our American-born Prot- 
‘estant groups? Churches that are entirely national in extent? Take any of 
those organizations, for example, that speak out for the Protestantism of our 
‘country. Seldom, if ever, do they take into consideration what our approach 
to the issue would be. Whether through misunderstanding or indifference, 
their conclusions are reached by methods more Reformed than Lutheran, 
Ours to them is still the church of Europe that retains its state-church char- 
acteristics while picking up a few that are American. The Lutheran Church 
keeps its nose out of politics and many social issues of the day. Does not 
that practice come from state-church background? That background says 
that the church must be silent on such matters. 

‘All of this might easily lead us to one conclusion: a failure of state- 
church Lutherans in past years, as well as now, to cast off entirely the system 
from which they come and to adapt themselves to an American church life. 
We are being influenced by the way things are done in churches of Europe, 
perhaps without knowing it. The impact of German and Scandinavian Lu- 
theranism, even at the present time, is stronger than we may at first realize. In 
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absorbing the foreign-born clements, we cannot help but asstime some of their 
traits for ourselves. 

i this is true, it would seem that our church should have an easy time 
catering to the foreign-born Lutherans of this country, Statistics point the 
‘other way, however, On the basis of the 1930 cenisus—three years before 
the topsy-turvy advent of the Third Reich—I have conservatively estimated 
that there are 2,100,000 Lutherans in this country of state-church birth. Are 
even half members of our church here? New York State alone has 300,000 
of these state-church Lutherans; and the same census credits us with 220,000 
Lutheran church members all told. Obviously less than half in this state are 
an the church, What is the reason? 

Well, among the many we might cite the bewildering number of de- 
nominations that face them here. ‘The thought that Luther's Catechism 
affords a common denominator solves the difficulty partly, not wholly. Then, 
‘00, the post-war background from which many came left them cold to things 
spiritual. But I feel that the state-church system itself is as much responsible 
as anything else. It is not just a coincidence that the Oxford Group move- 
ment has taken such a hold in countries where that system is in use. The 
very system itself fosters an attitude toward church membership not always 
conducive to spirituality. When a man automatically becomes a member of 
‘a church along with his citizenship, there is danger of losing sight of both 
privilege and responsibility inherent in such membership. 

‘Thus, though we may retain many of our state-church traits, we have 
sloughed off enough of them to erect barriers that confront those foreign- 
born Lutherans who come to American churches, Let us now turn briefly 
to three of those diffculties—stewardship, evangelism, and education. 

No doubt the most apparent diffelty facing these foreign-born Lu- 
therans is that of Christian stewardship. In questioning a dozen Germans 
and Danes, I found that not one had heard a sermon on stewardship in the 
old country. Very likely there are often veiled references to some aspects 
of it, but it never has been an emphasis, and for quite obvious reasons, T 
also tried to find out how much the church tax amounted to, but without much 
success. It seems to depend on income, and, generally speaking, amounts to 
‘one-tenth of an income tax much higher than ours in America. But the 
compating of that tax was much too involved. However, they all know that 
they are paying a church tax in the same way that we know we are paying 
‘our sehool tax. 

‘The only other gifts to the church would be classified under special 
benevolence, plus the customary Christmas butter and eggs to the pastor. 
Loose change in the offering plates constitutes special benevolence, which is 
the response to some concrete need of a missionary character, 
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‘The effect of joining the church in America is all too apparent. One 
large church in the New York Synod, composed one-half of German-born 
Lutherans, reports an average Sunday contribution of thirteen cents per 
‘contributing member. (The average for Synod is three times that.) Forced 
bby law to pay willy-nilly, the jaunt to the land of the free marks a welcome 
relief from at least one tax, By force of habit, loose change constitutes their 
offering. (Of course, we must not overlook the cake sales, cover dish suppers, 
and other commercial devices employed, which make those offerings greater. 
‘But the stewardship motive here is, to say the least, in question.) They 
realize, I am sure, that that cannot support the church. ‘They realize that 
they are not paying that one-tenth any more; but that tax had never aroused. 
in them a sense of love or responsibility for their church, Why should they 
be expected to assume it now? 

‘The problem, as I see it, is one where we have to educate them to feel 
that the church here is theirs. 1 recognize that this is not eonfined to foreign- 
orn Lutherans by any means, Others think of the church as a convenient 
institution that they tke pretty much for granted, But the problem has a 
different angle for state-church descendants. ‘They have been brought up 
to consider the church as belonging to the state—a public institution in the 
same sense, again, as the school. It is, therefore, a matter of correcting 
‘what is inthis country a definite misunvlerstanding or false impression. Many 
of those foreign-born Lutherans whom I questioned said that this was their 
‘chief reaction to Lutheran church life in America. After beginning to feel 
this to be their church, they returned to the old country and were shocked 
to sce how little regard anyone there felt for the church. 

A. second diffeulty for those foreign-born Lutherans who join our 
churches lies in the work of evangelism. As tas been said before, they are 
state-church members automatically. In Germany and Scandinavia they had 
every reason to believe the same of others, with but few exceptions for the 
black sheep who dared defy custom and good taste. I suppose, therefore, 
that the only real evangelism that they appreciate is that of the foreign 
mission fields—witnessing by remote control, as it were. It must astound 
those who give it thought to learn that fifty per cent of our country is totally 
unchurched. But here again we wonder how much responsibility they feel 
toward those outside the pale. All other things being equal, would not the 
very background from which they come tend very strongly to retard any 
efforts in this direction? On the basis of casual, and definitely limited, 
‘observation it seems that the sermons on evangelism in European pulpits are 
few and far between, ‘The witnessing responsibility there is somewhat con- 
stricted in scope. Allow me an instance or two which appear to be typical. 

T know of a Church Council in which six of the ten members are 
foreign-born. You could talk incessantly to them of the Great Commission 
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and our Christian duty to evangelize, but you would be beating the air. How- 
‘ever, if the financial statement shows a deficit, they put the zeal of the frst 
‘century apostles to shame. Bad figures are not always headaches, 

‘Then again, we come across individuals who want to be im your church 
simply to be with the other Germans or Swedes. If an Elks or Moose or 
Masonic Lodge were made up of Germans, that would be just as good. We 
do not criticize them for their financial or social motives in evangelism. Tt 
simply is the offspring of the system from which they come. 

A third difficulty les in the field of education. It might just as well have 
heen placed first, as it has bearing upon the method we usually use in over- 
coming such problems of adaptation. If they should know that we are using 
‘education, and call it by that name, they build up a natural resistance to 
For their icea of religious education is quite different from ours, To them 
it means the knowledge of certain facts. Each year we are faced with the 
problem of the future of our confirmation classes. Does not this problem 
come down to us through the generations that got their notions of that rite 
from a state-church system? The fact that children are compelled to attend 
religious instruction, more or less as a part of their school training, would 
tend to give them the impression that religion is just another subject, in the 
same category as spelling and arithmetic. When the examination is suc- 
cessfully passed, you have the subject completely under control. There are 
parents, for example, who want their children to know what Christianity 
has to say simply to round out a cultural education, or as they would put 
it, “So that he can choose for himself later on after trying other religions 
as well." There are other parents who confess that they themselves do not 
niced church, but they want to set an example for their children—even though 
it does involve some sacrifice. 

In other words, education is for the children alone, not adults. ‘The 
‘mark of the educated Christian is whether or not he has been confirmed. One 
‘must admit their splendid contribition to our church life through their in- 
sistence upon training of the young. It provides the best and most accessible 

enue for the future adaptation of these foreign-born Lutheran elements. 
But one must at the same time admit the crying need for adult education here, 
Perhaps above all else the need to educate in education, 

We could go on into other fields of ehureh practice, many of which have 
proved quite serious problems in the past of our church. ‘The language ques- 
tion, of course: the distinctions between nationalities within the same group 
—but there is no peculiar state-church system that provokes them, Any 
foreign-born element, whether from state-churches or not, has problems of 
fadjustment such as those. 

All that T have attempted is to analyze in briefest outline some of the 
hardships in adapting a state-church background to American Lutheran soil. 
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‘The difficulties are seen from an American point of view, which may at times 
involve reading into a European church system some things that may not be 
peculiar to it. From such an analysis, I have attempted to come to two 
definite conclusions: (1) The Lutheran Church in this country is more 
European than we may at first realize. In trying to bring our foreign-born 
elements the whole way, we have made adjustments ourselves. Instead of 
swallowing them, we have been tempered by them. (2) The focal point in 
the adjustment of these elements is in a sense of responsibility toward the 
church. We live under a different system and can go only so far in adapting 
‘ourselves to meet their needs. They must come the rest of the way. Where 
the church has been a handy convenience, it must become a responsibility. 
Where it has belonged to them as citizens, it must belong to them as Christian 
followers, 


THE PASTOR'S CO-OPERATION WITH THE LOCAL WELFARE 
SOCIETY 


EVELYN HOVDESVEN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DAY, with life becoming so complex, the pastor is called upon more 

and more to assist in handling social problems. Usually a pastor of a 
large church is so busy that it is impossible for him to do all that he might 
wish. It is a wise pastor who knows which cases he can handle and which 
he should refer to a Wellare Society. If he has a Lutheran agency in his 
community, he should learn to know it immediately, as well as the type of 
‘work for which it is equipped to assist him. He should also learn to know 
the other social agencies and resources in his community. His own Lutheran 
agency and its workers can often assist him in his work, and they are anxious 
and willing to give him this co-operation, Although they tay not be in a 
position to accept or take over the case entirely, they will be able to suggest 
some agency in the community that might be of service. 

‘How would a pastor proceed if a man came to his office telling a sorrow- 
ful tale that he and his family have nothing to eat and they need help at once, 
Just stich a man came to the office of a pastor of a large metropolitan church 
in a midwestern city. He tld such a pitiful story that the pastor turned 
the case aver to his assistant, asking him to go home with the man and see 
‘what the conditions were. When the home was reached, it did look pitiful— 
very clean but sparsely furnished, no food in the house but some stale bread, 
the children's clothes almost in tatters, and the mother looking very sickly 
and undernourished. The young pastor's heart was touched. He told the 
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story to a number of his good church women. They quickly collected food 
and clothing for the family and even gave them some money. The family 
responded beautifully—the children started to attend Sunday School and the 
parents came regularly to church. But it was not long before the family 
disappeared and the church lost sight of them. 

Several months later, a Family Agency in the community called a case 
‘conference on the family. The Lutheran Welfare Agency in the locality 
was called in, as well as the ministers from various churches which had helped 
the family. When the case was discussed, it was found that this family 
had, in turn, been Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Lutheran, 
‘and had collected over $1,000 from these various churches. Most of the 
money was now gone and the family had applied for relief. 

How could such a thing have been avoided? Most cities of any size 
have a Social Service Exchange, which is a clearing house for all cases served 
hy social agencies. If there is a Lutheran Welfare or Inner Mission Society 
in the city, the pastor should call them and ask them to clear the case, Social 
Service Exchange information is confidential, so no individual can clear a 
case. To clear a case, one should know the name of the man, his wife's 
maiden name, approximate ages, names of children, with present address and 
last address, if possible. If any one of the churches had cleared this ease, 
they would have found that the family had been known by various social 
agencies in town, and those agencies would have told them that the family's 
integrity was questioned, After a case is cleared through the Social Service 
Exchange, and if the agency making inquiry becomes active, the case is 
registered. Then, later, if other agencies inquire about the family, the 
agency registered receives a notice of this inquiry. 

Social Service Exchanges should also be used in yiving Christmas baskets. 
Families have been known to receive three or four of them. Many cities have 
a Holiday Registration Burcau where all the cases can be cleared and 
registered so that each family will not reecive more than it deserves. 

In several midwestern cities there is a Lutheran worker who spends most 
of her time asa liaison agent between the pastors and social agencies, securing 
necessary information for them and suggesting procedures. In the East, many 
of the Inner Mission Societies have family workers who are ready to give 
pastors the above assistance whenever it is asked. 

Sometimes the pastor may not agree with the social worker on a 
particular case. In some cases the social workers are wrong and the pastor 
is right. A good social worker is interested in securing any assistance which 
will help her to better tinderstand her client. She will be interested in the 
pastor's opinion of the case. If the ease can be discussed frankly and openly, 
differences of opinion ean often be ironed out. Far too often a social worker 
{R0es to a pastor in a critical attitude, and a pastor goes to a social worker in 
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the same way. Both should rather adopt the helpful and co-operative attitude. 

At times a client tells her social worker (especially in wsnmarried mother 
work) that she does not want ber pastor to know anything about her diffi- 
culty. A client's confidence must be kept, and although, at times, the worker 
‘might want to discuss the problem with the pastor, she cannot very well do so. 

In the Middle West, especially, many of our Lutheran agencies are spe- 
ializing in unmarried mother work. This is one of the most difficult kinds 
of case work, as.a girl of this type needs understanding as well as careful 
guidance and assistance. If one of the girls of the parish becomes involved 
in this way, refer the case early to your Lutheran agency. If the agency 
does not do this work, it will refer it to the right source. In the states where 
state Lutheran Welfare Agencies are organized, any case of this sort can be 
referred to them. In Wisconsin, for instance, pastors refer cases to the 
Lutheran Welfare Society from all over the state. The agency has workers 
covering the territory and, if it is an emergency, the case worker goes at 
‘once to the community, confers with the pastor and the family, and some plan 
is made. If there is no Lutheran agency in your community, refer it to your 
local children’s worker or state worker, whoever she might be. 

‘One of the matters in which pastors especially err is assuming the role 
of a placement agent in an adoption case. A pastor hears of a gitl who is 
to become a mother and knows of a fine family that wants a baby, and 
“attempts to arrange a placement. Adoption of children is something that 
takes highly specialized skill, ‘The life of one of God's children is in our 
hands and we are responsible for his future, It is such a responsibility that 
thorough knowledge of the case must be fad. Good children’s agencies do 
a highly specialized work in this field. A careful investigation is made of the 
child’s background and that of the foster parents, and the two are fitted 
together. The choice of the home is made entirely on the basis of what is 
the best home suited for this particular child. For instance, a child whose 
father and mother are of low average mentality, should never be placed in a 
home where the parents are very anxious to send that child to college. Rather, 
that child should go into a home where the foster parents will be satisfied 
if he only goes through the eighth grade or maybe several years of high 
school. People who want a baby often do not think of those things, nor do 
doctors or ministers, who, as a group, make more of these placements than 
anyone else. We see a lovely baby—ahe is so sweet now that we forget her 
history and place her in a home of a high grade family. How will they feel 
toward that child when she is fourteen years of age? If she is mentally not 
their equal, she, too, will be unhappy. Some of the most tragic cases of 
adoption known are cases of this sort. 

‘At the present time much emphasis is placed on the importance of 
environment, but a child must have some brain capacity if he is to he placed 
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in a high grade home. In the past, children of very questionable heritage 
have been placed. Today, a good agency will not place that child, at least not 
until he is old enough to ascertain whether o not he will be normal. There 
are other reasons why people who are particularly trained should do the 
placement work. It is an accepted fact that, for an illegitimate child espe- 
ally, it is better both for him and the mother not to have the child placed 
in the community where his history is known, Also, there are a number of 
legal questions that arise concerning the establishment of paternity, support, 
termination of parental rights, and transferral of custody that should be 
handled by those trained to do such work. 

Tt is an accepted fact that the ideal in any plan for a child is to keep 
him in his own home. Institutional care is the most expensive type of care 
for children, and foster home care follows closely behind. Children shonl 
rot be removed from parents because of the lack of funds. It would be 
much cheaper to supplement money within the home, if the home is desirable, 
than attempt foster care of any kind. Just because a child or a family of chil- 
dren is dependent or neglected docs not mean that these children must go to.an 
orphanage. An institution continues to have a place in the program for 
children, but an institution is not the only place for children, A child place- 
ment ageney which does really good work usually has various resources to 
call upon. Some of their children fit into foster homes, seme should be 
Jegally adopted, and some should be placed in a children's institution. 

For instance, just recently a child placement agency had a case of twin 
sirls about six years of age. Their father and mother were both dead, There 
were a number of relatives on both sides of the family, but after watching 
the case for some time, the judge in the community questioned the advisability 
of allowing these children to be used! as pawns by these relatives, The chil- 
dren were referred to a Lutheran agency which sent a case worker to the 
community. She spent a great deal of time with the relatives on both sides, 
interpreting the case to them and explaining what the agency had to offer, 
At first the relatives asked that the children be placed in an institution where 
they could keep in touch with them, However, all the relatives had good 
sized families of their own, and none of them was able to take these children 
into his home, even at a later date. After a great deal of interpretation, the 
relatives accepted the fact that the children might be much happier if placed 
ina foster home where they would remain for six months to a year; then, if 
everything worked out satisfactorily, the foster parents would adopt them. 
‘The matter was also talked over with the children. Every child wants security 
and a mother and father of his own. In this particular case, there seemed 
to be no reason to deny these children such an opportunity, ‘They are normal 
children, perhaps above average mentality. A careful stidy of foster home 
applicants was made and a home chosen that was particularly suited for these 
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‘youngsters, Now that the children have been in the home for some time, it 
is an unusually happy arrangement, ‘The children have a mother's and 
father’s love, and, although it might not be the same as their own parents’, 
is certainly the best possible substitute, 

Again, take an example of a family of five children whose father has 
been having a great deat of difficulty keeping his job, He is a nice enough 
‘person, but his income is small. His wife, perhaps, is not as high grade as 
hhe. Her standards are not too high and she has been going around with other 
‘men in the community. They have an unusually fine family of children. 
They are normal mentally, and attractive. However, there has been such a 
scarcity of food and clothing in the family that they are undernourished and 
need a particular type of care. The father and mother have absolutely re- 
fused to live together. It is true, they are both somewhat to blame. If they 
‘are forced to live together. the children would suffer. There happens to 
bea stitution within ten miles from where these people live. An 

srrangment was therefore made, after careful investigation, whereby the 
children were placed temporarily, at least, in this institution where they are 
being built up physically. Both the father and mother were anxious that this 
arrangement be made and are visiting the children regularly. During the time 
the children are in the institution, the agency doing the placement will attempt 
to see what can be done in re-establishing the home. 

Children's workers are beginning to feel, too, that a family like the 
‘example given above should not be allowed to remain in the Children’s Home 
forever. The institution must be an exceptional one if children living there 
for years do not become “institutionalized.” We have some excellent Chil- 
dren's Homes in the Lutheran Chureh, but we have some, too, that are very 
little beter than they were fifty years ago, ‘The philosophy of children’s eare 
has changed in these fifty years. Now a child is treated as a distinct i 
vidual and every attempt is made, if he is denied his own home, to find the 
best possible substitute. 

The creation of the new Department of Welfare in the National Lutheran 
Council is, undoubtedly, going to make it possible to educate those who are in 
charge of all our welfare work that, in order to exist today, they should be 
doing work according to a modern standard, In some communities we 
‘Lutherans have been willing to live up to the minimum standards. Such should 
not be the case. We do not have any reason for existing if we cannot doa 
better quality of work than our public institutions. 

‘A good, modern Children’s Home today has some arrangement whereby 
its children who have been discharged can be followed up and supervised, 
In times past, and even in some of our present institutions, the axe limit is 
fourteen or sixteen years. Children of that age are in greater need of super~ 
vision than ever before. ‘The attempt, therefore, is to assist and supervise a 
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child until the time when he is on his own feet and can take care of himself. 
This, of course, cannot always be done, In most cases, however, if the agency 
has the right relationship to the growing young person, it can be done. Tt 
should be added, too, that pastors can be of great assistance in the finding. 
‘of a good foster home. 

Many of our agencies forget the parents of the children whom they 
have in their care, Often the children return eventually to their parents, 
and it is the duty of the agency to do everything it can to assist these parents 
s0 that they will be better fitted to accept their children at a later date, 

Realizing the fact that any pastor today has more to do than be can 
possibly accomplish, itis a wise pastor who uses the members of his congre- 
gation to do some of the actual work of his church under his guidance and 
inspiration. He should also use the resources of all the social agencies in 
his community. He should know them and let himself be known to them. 
In so doing he will be more able to understand the many problems of his 
congregation and be hetter able to serve it in his ministry. 


ON VESTMENTS FOR THE CLERGY 


PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 
Philadelphia, Pennsytvania 


has been customary to place liturgy, rites, ceremonies, and their kindred 

adjuncts rather arbitrarily under the category of adiaphora, This is a 
classification or denomination which has been given an unfortunate force, 
land the result has been effective in a wrong direction: instead of making 
for Confessional churchliness, it has broken down churehliness. 

‘There are adiaphora; but there is a time when such developments as 
the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies, and their symbolic adjuncts, may no longer 
be regarded as stich, Rather, on the other hand, rust they be regarded as 
an exemplification and a truly Confessional vitalization of the faith. They 
are the contribution of faith working in life: they are the dress in which 
devout devotion presents its worship. Now this—such things—certainly 
‘annot be adiaphora! 

‘Vestments leave this classification early in the developing worship life 
‘of the confessing church: they appear as symbolic interpretation of divine 
worship. They ate unique in their testimony. In ently days they never were 
matter of authoritative institution, nor for that matter of authoritative 
regulation. They appear to have had a very natural, rather prosaic, but none 
theless spiritual, development, They grew out of the everyday; but their 
introduction as specific ecclesiastical, devotional uses grew out of a fine 
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‘sense of the fitness of things in divine worship and a definite purpose to 
‘mark this uniquely in so far as the direct ministrants in divine worship were 
‘concerned. 

Today we face vestments as strictly and unfortunately denominated as 
adiaphora, We eannot escape the unhappy application of this term and classi- 
fication of many things vital to the most practical exemplifcation of faith— 
the worship of the church, We must be satisfied with a weak, hesitant recom- 
‘mendation that stich and stich are “good practice,” and so and so are 
“historic” ; and this in the face of a pure, historic, living tradition and use, une 
broken from the early centuries of the church's fife. We do not dare say 
that this or that isso authoritatively—and that in the face of their really being 
just that! 

However, such recommendation may be made. It is needed for the 
benefit of a fitting, historic, churchly practice and certainly desirable in the 
interests of good order, 

Tt has been suggested that the development of use of distinctive ecclesi 
astical vestments is based on Old Testament practice—the priestly and high 
Priestly apparel. The example of Old Testament liturgical practice, ho 
ever, is about as far as one may go. The genesis of vestments or the evolu- 
tion of them is not from these pre-Christian examples. 

‘The earliest and universally used vestments oF ministrants’ garb in divine 
‘worship were a natural outgrowth, it might even he said a continuation, of 
the daily apparel of both laity and clergy. Divine worship was celebrated 
and conducted by ministrants garbed in their everyday elothing, but almost 
from the beginning there was a requirement that they be freshly clean, This 
‘meant that at time of Divine Worship ministrants put on clean clothing. Out 
of these articles of apparel have come the churchly vestments. One instantly 
must realize how ancient the use of these is, 

Two of these articles of everyday wear are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. First the Tunic (Sticherion) (Cf., eg. Mt. 5:40; 10:9; Jn. 19:23; 
Rev. 1:13), This article was the universally used under ybody 
wore one, It was always white, This garment became the lb, It was quite 
commodious in eut and gathered at the neck, extended to the ankles, and had 
narrow sleeves reaching to the wrists. As time brought changes in styles of 
everyday clothing, this remained unchanged in the charch’s use—the Alb, the 
‘oldest and universally used vestment 

The overcoat of those early days was the Paenwla or Amphibalus 
(Phacnoles: 2 Ti, 4:13). This also was worn by everybody as a protection 
against cold, or weather, etc, It was, ustally, of one piece of material, cut 
round or elliptical in shape, with a hole in the center in the first case, or a 
bit forward of the center in the second. It was made of heavy linen, or 
cloth; at times in a variety of solid colors, and embellished with a narrow 
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hand in color around the outer edge and the edge of the opening for the 
head. Because it enveloped the entire body it was soon called the Cosula, 
“little house”; from this comes the ecclesiastical term Chasuble, Like the 
‘Tunic, by the thid or fourth century this had become a distinctive ecclesi- 
astical use. 

‘Since the early days these vestments have been universal, basic ecclesi~ 
astical apparel used for all sacramental and formal actions, To these was 
added the Cincture, a long band of linen, which was wrapped around the 
waist and tied or caught at one side. Its use was to gird up the Tunic oF 
‘Alb—atilty only. 

Another article in early, common tse was the rather ong, oblong napkin, 
carried over the left shoulder, From this the Stole is derived—Orarium 
(Epitrachelion). Tt was first used in the East in divine worship, waved back 
and forth by servers to drive away insects. Then it was adopted as a distinc 
tive mark of priest and deacon, It came into the use of the western church 
by way of Spain and France only after some centuries. 

This group (of course there are some others which do not concen our 
use) comprises a most ancient, historic, and pure ure. These vestments 
have been in unbroken use in the church since the earliest times, they always, 
have been associated with divine worship. 

‘The Surplice is not as historic as the foregoing. It is a mediaeval de- 
velopment, It grew out of a garment devised purely for comfort, utility. 
However, that was in ecclesiastical surroundings. Swrplice is the English 
for Superpellicenm—"over the fur garment.” In northern countries, the 
churches became bitterly cold ; and in the ministrations of the sanctuary, etc, 
the clergy wore a furclined gown for warmth. As they were unable to get an 

fb over this rather bulky garment, oF the heavy sleeves throngh the narrow 
Ab sleeves, this Surplice was devised. Like the Alb it was made of heavy 
Hinen: full cut in body; gathered at the neck; wide flowing sleeves; in full 
Jength to within ten inches of the floor, No Cincture was ever used with it, 
A stole was placed over it for general offices of ministration, but it was not 
used at the celebration of Holy Communion. The earliest of these Surplices 
‘are found in the tenth century. It really is an applied form of the Atb. 

‘The Cassock, now the under garment of ministrants, is most likely 
derived from the Black Robe, which in the mediaeval period is found in al- 
most universal use in ote form or another. The Cassock is not a liturgical 
vestment, merely an undergarment. Over it are worn Alb, Stole, and Chas- 
Uuble, or Surplice and Stole, as the case may require, 

The Block Gown was originally the street garment of the clergy, used 
in going to the church, ete. It was also used in universities, and its form 
became distinctive of the various faculties. Finally, at times, it was used by 
the preacher at divine worship, as over against the offciant vested in Alb, 
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Stole, and Chasuble at the altar, It was at home on the Continent as well 
as in England. It runs back into the Middle Ages: to speak of it as “Gene- 
van” is a misnomer. The probabilities are that it evolved from the early 
Roman Cappa clause. 

We name vestments adiaphora. Well and good. The Kirehen Ordnun- 
gen, however, in many cases, not only permit the contimiance of the customary 
‘vestments, but speak of them as being a quite usual adjunct of divine worship. 
It is known that Luther and other Reformers used the historic vestments, 
Tt was only when he finally laid aside his monk's garb that he degenerated 
into a loose practice: sometimes wearing the vestments, other times preaching 
and even ministering in his doctor's robe. 

Tt was natural that such a period as the Reformation would develop a 
spirit of indifference, even carelessness, toward matters which were not re- 
garded as vitally important, Worship went along much as a matter of course 
until the Reformers were forced to face certain definite issues, Their variety 


no wonder that such a thing as the use of vestments was 
regarded as quite unimportant by some, and a veritable offense by others, 
‘The result is felt to this day—a variety of opinions and of practices. Add 
to this the results of the Period of Rationalisin, and one wonders that we 
have as many treasures of the past as we do—for even the Black Robe was 
taboo in those days. 

However, some sections of the church of the Reformation continued, 
and continue, the use of the historic vestments. ‘The Scandinavian countries 
remain true to ancient practice. This may account for the fact that the first 
‘man ordained to the Holy Ministry in the Church in America, Falckner at 
Wicacoa, Philadelphia, November 24, 1703, wore an Alb. Rather a startling 
precedent for the Lutheran Church in. America today! 

But on the other hand, Peter Muhlenberg, when he was ordained at 
London, probably wore a Black Robe, the quite customary vestment of the 
English Church of that day—and it is known definitely that he brought a 
Black Robe with him to America 

‘Through many migrations and vicissitudes the Black Robe has made its 
way far and wide in the use of the American Church as the liturgical yest- 
ment, Its use today has hecome almost a tradition. But with an ever grow= 
ing academic use, and many non-academic and non-ccelesiastical uses, the 
Biack Robe as a distinctive ecclesiastical vestment is no longer desirable. Add 
to that the fact that it is without churchly history, that itis without antiquity, 
that its very atmosphere is removed from the churchly, that it is not a 
pure use; and taking Luther himself at his word, that it fails, when judged, 
to stand up, there is very litle that can be said for the Black Robe. It is an 
‘unhappy excuse for the flaunting of degrees where such things have no place, 
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Is sombemess detracts from the joy of worship: it contributes nothing, save 
formal garb, to the "beauty of holiness.” And the many varieties of “style!” 
Place beside this the Alb, Stole, and Chasuble, and the Surplice and Stole. 

‘These vestments meet every challenge. They stand for the preservation 
of most ancient pure practice; for historic contitiuity; for universality of 
tuse; for the harmony of divine worship; for distinctive ecclesiastical apparel 
of officiants; for simplicity and common use, 

This we would recommend for a simple and truly moderate use—The 
Surplice worn over a simple black Cassock, and a Stole of the liturgical color, 
worn over the Surplice, around the neck, falling over each shoulder. This 
apparel for all general services and ministerial functions. For Holy Com= 
munion (and at chutch Baptisms) the Casiock as undergarment; then the 
historic Atb and the Stole as above; the Cineture around the waist enclosing 
the ends of the Stole, and the simple linen Chasuble—the “golden vestment"™ 
Of the post-apostolie writers and of the earliest Christian liturgies. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


The Voices of the Cathedral, By Sartell Prentice. New York: William Morrow & Co, 
1938. 307 pages. $350, 


Here is a book by a connoimeur of art with the favor of a romance. The subtitle, 
‘Tales in Stone and Legends in Glass" and the beautiful and beart-touching inscription, 
“To three little girls who died" strike the keynote of this magnificent stay in the 
froven sermons of the past centuries. 

Dedicated to Lydia, Patricia, and Adelaide, it proves to be a worthy tribute to the 
children of the Church Trivmphant. To Harbara and Carolyn, who doubtless ail sek 
his company, Grandfather Prentice has also a word to say? “In years to come, when 
school and college lie behind you and when you shall have made the “Grand ‘Tour,’ you 
will, I hope, make many litle tours to the old cathedral towns of England and the 
Continent. When that times comes you will doubtless speak French well, and probably 
‘enough German and Talian to enable you to visit those countries with understanding. 
‘There is, however, one other language that is really essential, a language that few 
understand but with which I want you to be farsiliar—it is that which the cathedrals 
‘peak. If you ean tal with thea they will teach you more than any. schoo! or college, 
for the cathedral knows more history, and Knows it more intimately, than the faculties 
(of all our universities in convention assembled." 

‘Thus, with the young listeners and students of his own household fn mind, 
aconteur’ weaves a most fascinating and romantic story around these “sermons in 
ones" that will satisfy the fireside traveler who dreams of faraway lands and serve 
as a Cathedral-Baedeker to the seavoned globe-trotter searching alter the good and the 
Deaf. 

‘The author presents more than a critical study of the contributions made by the 
architects, builders, and artists to their own era, There is throughout a len appeecia- 
tion of the age-abiding presentment and development of progressive revelation in the 
seen and unseen world of religious aepiration. 

Every age expresses it spirit of worship and religion and its apprehension uf the 
Unseen in some art-form or other, We are aware that i the not far-distant past, when 
‘books were rare and learning limited to a few favored and noble souls, legend and fable 
together with eternal verties found expression in the symbolism of the drama, the 
dance, sculpture, jainting, and architectural forms. Any attempt, however, to limit 
foeself to the technical atuy of the cathedrals of western Christendom, without an 
Understanding of how the tymbolis of primitive times developed and the definite mission 
it performed, would be futile and without edification. To the larger task, Sartell Pren- 
tice sets himself with extracedinary powers of appraisal. With a master hand be sets 
in order and interprets the exquisite mosaic which mediaeval craftsmanship wrought 
‘with such comummate skill Remarkably well preserved and most accenible to the 
{raveler, who will take the time to leave some of the well-baten paths, “The Voices” 
‘ean be plainly beard with a meuage to an age that may do well to revitalie it 

‘The casual reader may easily miss the mesuage unless he is sensitive to art-forms— 
in particular, as these express themselves in the places where men foregather to wor- 
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ship and glorify God. He must bocome teachable and childlike in spirit; he must 
remember that the great object of the art of the Middle Ages, under the patronage of 
the ehureh, was to instruct and inspire. It was not art for art’s sake but art for Jest 
sake; mot only a thing of beauty but an oblation. The cathedral fulfitled a two-fold 
‘purpose —it pleased the eye and elevated the soul. It was the outward expression of 
fn foner fife Tt kept thowands of hands busy and Iept alive the spark of faith io the 
ower and presence of the Unseen, The tangible forms declared the highest hopes and 
the deepest eoovietions of an age groping its way to the Light, 

“In truth, these men of ages gone lived in the consciousness of a supersensible 
world that was as vibrant to them as it is pulseless to us. Watched over all the days 
of their Hives by angels, saints, and martyr they rested in the hollows of mighty and 
Kindly hands, rich where we are poor and poor where we are rich, . 

“vet our inability to understand would have been quite ineomprehensible to thove 
who wrought and worshiped here. Theit intention was fo teach so clearly—in frescoes, 
‘sass, or reliels—the great lessons of the church that eveo he who ran might read. From 
the days of the great Gregory in the sixth century to the end of the Gothic age the 
lariste tried to show the people through their art the things they should believe and 
the paths in which they ought to walk. But we, being unlettered where they were wise, 
fre blind and jgnorant beside the peasant or the ehild of wix hundred years aga.” 

‘The cathedral, therelare, may well be a closed book to most people: but, to those 
who will sit at the feet of a competent tutor, 2 veritable mine of information and 
fnstruction. Our author has examined with escroscopic precision many of the details 
‘which fe hidden tothe orditary observer. Fascinating questions as to the origin of many 
fd and curious representations of the Christ, the Cross, and the characters in the 
Gospel narrative are answered. ‘The multiform carvings of mythical ereatures and the 
constant recurrence of such fabulous animals 8 the unicorn and the grifia together 
with birds and beasts in queer and grotesque sbapes and forms are explained. 

‘Superbly Veautfal and profuse illustrations iluminate the text (there is also an 
ample index) so that the reader can easily follow “the guide” as he takes you through 
the treasure-house filled with yems and wonders that dazzle and delight the inquisitive 
Visitor. The spirit of the artist is ever present searching: for beauty; the keen eye of 
the arclaeologist peers for uh behind the misty veil of antiquity; the classical scholar 
and the chorch historian paints the background as he goes along; and even the 
degmaisn ow ant then alles to sme fie ction inorder to eae 
his sory. 

With the urge for travel, investigation, anil Rrsthand knowledge inereasing and the 
interest among the intelligent members of the church i the lore of the past steadily 
rising, The Voices of the Cathedral will serve a5 an exposition of a subject attractive 
oth to the studeot of artforms and to the Christian eager to know more of “the rook 
from whence he was hew 

"We today cross wide anv stormy seas to stand ia wondering admiration in the 
Aisles the mediaeval mason-artsts built; we pass from York to Canterbury, from Chartres 
to Bourges, from Palencia to Seville, fading, the best of ts, no words wherewith we 
smay adequately pay tribute to the glasiers who concrived and made the magnificent 
jewelled windows, or to the mason artists who designed ani cut the delicate tracerie, 
the deep-set portals the splendid carvings; who lifted the mighty vaulls 40 high in the 
fie that we seem But pluinies in the aisles they [Not before the great ones of 
the earth who fie buried here do we stand uncovered, bat before Thomas Bates of 
Corby, Before William Hindley, Jobs Ford—with bis oft repeated coumel to younger 
masons, “Make it worthy, young man, make it worthy”—and before their fellow masons 
who wrought so spledidly tor the glory of God, the inspiration of men—and for three- 
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day in wages, perhaps the equivalent today of one dollar or four shillings” 
ing dead still speak in a language that is vibrant, universal, and enduring for 


Waurm Commit. Saxor 


Jor Religions Certainty. By Harold A. Bosley. Chicago: Willet & Clark, 
1939, 235 pages $2.50, 


‘This is a challenging book: even exciting in spots. Tt is not Hight reading. The 
author attacks his problem with vigor. Doctor Bosley is pastor of Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church, Baltimore, and be takes the matter of religion seriously, He 
elieves that religious forces are badly demoralized. He believes that “secularism” is 
in retreat, but that the religious forces are not in postion to follow up what might be 
‘their advantage on account of a lack of rallying power. He thinks disintegration bas 
‘been going on for seven hundred years at that reorganization and revivifcation will 
‘not be swift. He offers this book ay “an humble introduction to the problem of eer- 
‘tainty which thinkers in the Geld of religion have no choice but to face" (p. x). He 
‘seems to think the present is opportune for constructive religious movement because “as 
4 result of economic, political, and international developments of the past decades 
secon’ cones in man i i och worse coition than rinse in Go 

‘The book opens with an analysis of the problem and an indication of the importance 
‘of certainty, His chapter on "The Meaning of Certainty,” the third, develops the method 
‘of the logic of scientific research. After rejecting intuition because “its truths are beyood 
correction," he proceeds to describe the method of observation, reflection, and verification. 
He concludes, “we must feankly admit that on the whole philosophies of religion will 
Took askance at this interpretation of the meaning of certainty." He thinks this is due 
‘to “misunderstanding of the ature of the tentative” (48) 

Following with a chapter on “The Meaning of Testativeness,” the author enforces 
the orkds of the argument against his postion by quoting Francis Bacon's observation 
‘that "behiod spiritual uncertainty Ties moral decay." But notwithstanding this, he 
presses forward and develops the principle of polarity as describing the interaction be- 
{ween certainty and tentativeness. His certainty is a sort of probability heightened by 
experience, but always subject to revision, By their interaction man makes progress 
fa kovrwlelge. But thus it is apparent that what he calls the pole of certainty is not 
‘4 real pole at all, but only something held more tenaciously than the other pole which 
he ealls “tentativeness.” 

‘Then follow two chapters on Protatility and on Contingency in which he summarizes 
the recent conclusions of Jogicians on these paints of methol. “Probability wndcates a 
fkeneral dicection to be taken... It is not inerrant” (77). And following slong the 
evelopment of the principle of contingency he arrives at the conclusion: "Thus we see 
that cootingency characteries our moxt certain knowledge and our most reliable method 
for securing it” (88). He illastrates this procedure with a description of the coo 
version of St. Paul, In the background of Paul's experience were a mumber of factors, 
och as tradition, the death of Stephen, political disturbance in Jerusalem, etc out of 
which the new man, Paul, “emerged.” 

Early ia his chapter on “Scientie Hypothesis aod Religious Belief” he states 
briefly the Protestant and Catholic atitedes towards revelation and its Grality and 
follows it with Sigmund Freui's argument for the illuioricess of religious doctrines 
(003). After presenting conficting arguments of front line thinkers he arrives at this 
description of religious belief: “Ie not ooly summarizes relevant data bot must have a 
definite “ean! toward the future” (113). “If one holds that religious beliet is a 
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revelation of reality, he is asserting, indieectly, that we possess certain rather than 
probable knowledge of empirical realty. Yet our survey of this problem showed 
Iimpoasbiity of this” 

He cloves the above chapter thas: "I we forget tentativeness, beliefs ossify 
become vicious If we fonget certainty, the very necenity of beliefs vanishes and 
acide of cynicinm begin their work” (117). To the reviewer these are valuable 
Sdmonitions, but he mst add that it seem ty him that the author is setting the “acids 
‘of cynicism to work” His certainty is never certain, 

However, the author believes he can stem this tide by introducing the conception 
‘of the functional philowpty of alse. "The usit of valve is an enjoyable situation” 
(122). “Man cannot, by fat, create value; but valve canvot exist without man” (123). 
Hence it follows that what we call valve ix fanctionally present in our universe, and 
it is attested as such empirically, This sounds encouraging, And the author proceeds 
to vindicate the effectiveness of his new principle. The “enjayable situation” always 
has a prospective reference, It is this that gives it the character of a function But 
when he comes to explain disappointment, the high value of the enjoyable situation is 
‘exposed at a delusion and a suare. “For it admits with poiguant simplicity that some 
antecedent situation hada multiplicity of meanings which either were not known or 
Were passed over lightly" (127). ‘This ia-the very xround of all eynicism—the apparent 
ttter imposibilty of knowing. 

‘Then follows a summary of the basic doctrines of God, which are to be utilized in 
the understanding of the functimal philosophy of yalve. Connecting up with the 
scientific theory of development and progrewive integration, “God might be defined 
ay that aspect of progressive integration in the universe which manifests itself on the 
Jnuman level in the growth of values... There is ood warrant for asserting that 
there is a disernible drift of direction jn oxic processes” (139). This attempt to 
surpass the traditional supports of faith by empirical evidence of the scientific sort 
seems to the reviewer to fail signally. 11 is precisely this confidence in the “progrestive 
integration” so widely held through the latter half of the nineteenth century that the 
World War destroyed. And the "good warrant” of “discernible drift” has no better 

entific meaning 

“The reviewer should fike to commend the book to the serious student of the present 
predicament. 11 is a splendid example of a man taking the sitiation seriously, which 30 
‘many do not. Moreover, if is an example of a superb confidence in thoroughgoing 
‘empiricist ant a grim determination to prove that this method ean solve the dificutien 
Such courage and determination need moral support. Its failure to achieve its cal mst 
ot he set against it. The very earnestness with which it presses its case helps as 10, 
see more clearly by what method the certainty we watt canna! be found, 

We are reminded of Profesior Garnet's observation concerting a closely related 
Yine of argument (Really and Value, p. 43) : The fact of the matter js that the adoption 
‘of this view derives almost why from the influence af ane inan, William James, whose 
versatile and highly original genius seems to have fathered or fostered more fallacies 

han any philowpher since Descartes And it &s worth auting that the fallacies of both 
lereat thinkers were due to the desire to shape philosophy in accordance with what in 

ir respective times was regarded as being ‘scientific’ The truth about reality is a 
Wwhote truth and it eannot be found so long as any significant part of the evidence Is 
treated as oegligible. “The spirit itself beareth witness” and its testimony will not 
te brushed aside 

‘The index is very poor 


C.F Sampens 
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Christianity and the Creative Quests, By Gaius Glesn Atkins. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1939. 232 pages. $2, 


‘These are the Cole Lectures for 1938, delivered at Vanderbilt University. Two 
ofthe eight chapters were not delivered as lectures, but were writen afterwards to develon 
the themes litle more adequately. The chapters areas follows: "Man bor of desire, cometh 
ut of the night.” Prophet's Quest for the Will of God in History. The Quest for 
Intellectual Integrity, “The Quest for Moral Integrity. The Quest for Deliverance. 
The Quest for Authority. ‘The Quest Loses Direction. The Unfinished) Quest 

Gas Glen Atkins is well know i our laid a8 a preacher, teacher, and writer 
Dr, Eagar De Witt Jones says of him, “He is, to my way of thinking. the premier 
preacher's preacher on this side of the Atlantic” As a teacher he occupies the chair 
of Hoyt profesor of bomileties and sociology in Auburn Theological Seminary. He ix 
‘an author of established reputation; his books have found, delighted, and fed the minds 
‘of an ever widening constituency. Anything he writes is marked with spiritual insight, a 
‘chaste and beautiful style, quiet mysticism, and gecasional humor. This volume will add 
to his reputation, for it i the ripened fruit of a life-time of reading and study, 

‘The book is described in the author's preface as “only another scenario of our 
Pilgrim's Progress in answer to compl 
seeking, and whose issue has been our faiths, our ealtures—and oar souls, 
‘an take a book of that?” Dr. Atkins has made a book of just that, with profound 
and scholarly discernment, Religion is a ques, the voicing of questions and the search 
for their answer. Man is ever the seeker. Amid the confusions and contradictions of 
‘our own time Dr, Atkins ealls ypon us 10 return to our proper goals, He follows the 
trail of prophets, thinkers, and saints across the centuries defines the connections between 
them, summariaes their cmtribotions fo the enterprises of the human spirit, and explores 
the sovereign currents of the “something deeper which is carrying ws on.” Every quest 
is creative. To each has been added a literature which is the record of the urgencies, 
experiences insight, and finaly the assurances of the great seekers. Selected (or inter~ 
pretation inthis literature will be found the Meditations of Marcus Aurelias, the Imita- 
tion af Christ, the Confessions of Augustine, Theologia Germanica, Pilgrim's Progress, 
Newman's Apologia, and the Experiment In Autobiography by H. G. Wells. 

Latherats will note with interest the imgortance of the Theologian Germanica in 
the early Reformation period and Martin Luther's comment: “next to the Bible and 
St. Augustine, no took hath ever cume into my hands whence 1 have learnt oF would 
‘wish fo learn more of what God and Christ and maa an all things are" Protestantis 
was aot the ise of the mystic temper. But mysticism certainly fertilized the soil in 
Inhich the churches of the Reformation were to be planted and supplied Protestantism 
with a distinctive spirit, ‘The author states that “there fas always been some fundamental 
Tack of harmony between the spirit of Protestantism anv its institutional Wife, a» though 
ita always been trying to find authority aed organi for what in essence i patient 
fof both authority and organieation. This T conceive to be in part the explanation of the 
—experimentatism which has made Protestantism 90 many-branched a growth, Tt should 
fea us also to inquire whether its organic anifeation can ever be accomplished save 

at sore cost to ite creative free, and posibly to its most distinctive religions conribr 
tion. So conceived, Protestantivn has always been # quest, Its architectonic doctrine, 
| justifcation by faith, i its proclamation of the soul's divine right to an immediate 
Fntimacy with God. Its most distinctive book, Pilgrim's Progress, is the history of 
the Kn aol come to fs quest fo, deliverance, te supreme adventure andthe 
Supreme necessity of the human enterprise” (pp. 143, 144). Chapter VII, on the quest 
{or authority, appeals to the reviewer as one of the best. Man is always seeking authority 
for one purpose or another, and is constantly protesting and seeking to earape st, The 
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‘quest for authority marked every phase of the Jong, stormy Renaissance-Reformation 
period. For the Catholic it is found in the church, for the Protestant authority is foand 
fn the Scriptures. But “the exsential authority of Christianity i the authority of love 
and goddess, of (ith ia an onder to which the human soul is native, the way and 
froth and life of Jesse Christ” Concluding each chapter Dr, Atkins presents in firm 
faith how Christianity has its answer to every quest. It affirms the timeless yalue of 
‘every single life. ts redemptive note saves it (rom the usual sense of failure and weak 
nes. The great void in the workd is Christianity’ opportunity, and only the presence of 
Jesus Christ alone will fil that void. 

‘The volume deserves careful reading. Thore who meditate upon this book will be 
richly rewarded. 


T, Brwrox Prey 


The Hyman Situation. By W. Macneile Dixon, The Giflont Lectures for 1935-37. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 1938 438 pages. $3. 


Unlike most of the Gifford lecturers, Dr. Dixon claims to be neither philosopher 
ror theologian. All his Hle has been given to teaching Witerature, though, as these lee- 
tures abundantly strate, he has not confined himself fa any arrow way to this subject. 
"The lectures may indeed be studied by ove who desires to be informed about modern 
scientific theories, even though these may not be elaborated. 
‘The facts of mature, of life, of history are passed in review. The reader is indeed 
‘made to feel that in this his guide is strongly tinged with the pessimism of Ecclesiastes— 
is vanity and yexation of spirit, In this, however, De. Dixon is to be commended 
for steering his course so conscientiously according Yo the conditions of Lord Gifford in 
‘the founding of this letureship. Lecturers are to confine themselves to the findings 
‘of what was then known as oatural religion, Not a few lecturers have gone beyond 
this and brought the truths of Christian revelation into their discussions. This is not 
the case with Dr. Dixon. The presentation tiven here leads one to the conclusion 
Jong ago expressed by St. Paul about the condition of the Gentiles that they are (1) 
without God and (2) without hope in the world. ‘The two are indeed here made to be 
inseparable 
‘The standpoint of the lecturer is that this is a Tiving wniverse, Life is found every 
where. There is po such thing as dead matter, There are no void spaces. Life cam 
‘only develop through struggle. The calm repose of the Absolute is a figment of the 
iagination. Life in all is manifold forma is active, even militant, Hence lf's com 
flict, its defeats, also its triumphs. AUl life in wonderful but the greatest marvel of 
all i that io sch at order man appears, Above all man’s other achievements, the 
Iecturer would put his artistic triumphs as that which relates him to the supernatural. The 
poets are our most trustworthy seers. “To believe fife an irremediable disaster, the 
Deavens and earth an imbecility, is to my way of thinking hard jodeed. Since I am not 
prepared to telieve the world a misery-go-round, a torture-chamber, a furnace of aense- 
Jest afition; since Lam not prepared to believe the fiery, iavinclbte soul a by-flow, a 
lanentable actident; I prefer to put my trust in the larger vision of the poets. To fortify 
for minds it is to them we have to return, and yet again return. They alone haye 
understood. . . . And it is to their inextinguishable sympathy with bumanity that they 
‘owe their unierstanding. Not to science or philosophy, but to their profounder appre- 
‘ation of the strange situation in which we find ourselves, to their sense of the pif 
‘state of man who, with all the forces of nature proclaiming an alien creed, tll holds 
1o his intuitions, who knows and knows well that he ean not support himself otherwise 
than by clinging—as a sailor clings to his ra‘t in angry seas—to his passion for justice, 
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is 
best however clomty and mistaken Ive may be in his present estimates of what is indeed 
best" (pp. 436, 437), 

‘The whole argument moves on to a verdict, and that is that the wonderful universe 
‘of which thinking man is the crown would be porposeless anless i can be regarded as 
‘unfinished and yet leading on to that which is permancet, to what is known a immor- 
tality, In following the author to this positive faith in the immortal life through the eon 
‘icting facts that be had to face in reaching it, one is reminded of St. Paul again: “For 
the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, bot by reason of Him who hath 
subjected the same in hope, because the creature itself slso shall be delivered from the 


Tous Aver 


By James Gordon Gilkey, New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 127 pages. $1.50 


James Gordon Gilkey, for more thin twenty: years the minister of South Congre- 
rational Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, has published a number of books dealing 
‘with the problem of living. The content of this one was originally prepared for a 
group of students in a New England College. The author writes clearly and concretely 
‘with Modernist readers in mint They for whom it is primarily intended will, no doubt, 
find it interesting and help 

‘The book is in twa parts First there isan examination of Christ's teachings based 
‘on the Synoptics The Fourth Goypel is rejected beeasse written “by a Christian 
Jeader who lived at leat two generations after Jesus’ death and who was expressing 

these words his own convictions” Finding the Jesus of the first three Gotpels to 
tee oly 2 homan teing, naturally Dr. Gilkey finds that much of the teaching of Jesse 
Yas 0 permament valve. Jesus’ teaching was iacomplete on many subjects and false 
fon others. His ethical problems were simple ours are complex. His crroneass ides 
‘were duc to his social inheritince "When individuals today are confronted with these 
‘more-complex ethical isves, litle help can he found by reading and rereading the Gospels” 
(last the Synopticn go ton? OF course Jesus wed the thought forms of His day and 
‘adapted His teaching to the pacity of His hearers and to the needs of His age. Had He 
failed to da s0, instead of being the greatest teacher of all ages, He would have been 
inferior to the great teachers of every age). 

“The second section seeks the practical application of the basic principle in Jes 
teaching which the author finds to be the infinite value of the individual. This apo 
tation is to be made in individual and social relationships. In conclusion there is a 
Challenge t0 American Protestants, whom be divides into three groups. (Fundamentalists 
‘or Literaists, Modersists, and Middleof-the-Roaders), to study afresh the teachings of 
Jesus. He says that the first group maken Jesus both supernatural and infallible in 
‘every recorded saying. The second makes Him merely buman and therefore often in 
error, The Middleof-the-Roaders make Him supernatural bot donot find every 
‘recorded statement infallible. They explain some passages as of human origin. The fist 
ffroup bas the easiest tas; the las the hardest, for they have to examine carefully every 
passage in the Gospels, 


“" 
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‘The theology of this book lacks the redemptive note. The grace of God is not con- 
sidered. There is no recognition of the sordidness of human mature, no acknowledg- 
‘ment of the need of justification, Man needs not conversion, only enlightenment. Man 
‘ean save his own world 


W. © Wavreuren 


Chridian Ethier, By A.D. Mattson. Rock Island, 1.= Augustana Book Concern, 1939, 
379 pages, $2. 


‘The appearance of another Christian Ethics by a profesior in one of our Lutheran. 
‘Seminaries is indicative of the growing interest in the subject on the part of our Lutheran: 
constituency. This is encouraging. There is a field here awaiting development which 
offers rich reward. For the most part, American Lutheranism, so far as Ethics is 
‘concerned, has depended largely upon European scholarship. ‘There was thus per- 
etuated a conception of the Caristian ethical life which was conditions by circum- 
stances that did ot preyall here. In the meantime, the peculiar problems and oppor 
{nities which our own situation presented did not receive adequate consideration. 
‘There is evidence that this lack of relevancy between theory and practice is being 
corrected, Lutheran writers in America are striking out iedependently, What is basi= 
cally Scriptural and therefore Lutheran is being preserved, but itis being applied with 2 


oul, where he teats of the theological, Scriptural, anthropological, and soterialogical 
postulates of Christian Ethics In Part Ii the content of the Christan ideal is delineated. 
‘The Highest Good is conceived as the Kingdom of God, which the author foterprets i 
the Paulive seme of “righteoumess and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost” There is 
insistence on the fact, however, that the Christian life cannot be lived in isolation. The 
‘Christan himse in the living of the Christian life by the environment 
in which be finds himaclt. He therefore must feel an obligation to improve this environ 
iment by the ws of every legitimate means at his command A new socal order by fat 

ion is repudiated. ‘But a new social order through the ereation of socially rnded 


‘end in view the author includes within the content of the Christian ideal 
the social relationships of life. The classical orders of the family, the state, and the 
clrch are preserved. Under the state is introduced the consideration of many prob 
Jems which recent developments within the fields of politics and economics have created, 
sueh 25 communisen, nationalist, socialism, and the economic problem 

‘The postion of the author is for the most part conservative, However, he finds 
that the profit motive fs an obstacle to a Christian social onder which must give way to 
some other motive, “He defines profit as “benefit enjoyed without service rendered. com 
rmensurate with it” The substitution of the service motive for the profit motive is there- 
fore recommended. While itis true that the profit motive is being notoriously abused, 
‘it may be questioned whether it is intrinsically exclusive of the service mative. It is a 
‘matter of definition. On the question of war, the author is content to set side by aide 
‘the different attitodes which are found within Christendom Birth Control is likewise 
prevented as an argument without arriving at conclusions. 

‘The took is intended primarily for use as a textbook in seminaries. Ita clear outline, 
systematic form, and easy style adapt it very well to this purpose, It is a definite eontri= 
bution to the religious literature of our church. 


EE Pscum 
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Be Good? By James Reid. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1939. 191 pages. $150. 
‘After decades of ratiomalistic theology, humanistic ethics, and behaviorstc pay 
chology, it is refreshing to read a book whove author is fully aware of the values and 
‘weaknertes of these systems of thought and is able to present an answer to an ever 
present question bared on Christian psychology, ethics, and theology. 

In the twelve chapters some of the important problems considered are: Why not do 
as we like? Where do our ideals come from? Conscience and the moral world, The 
Christian spirit and individual completeness, the home and soviety. Do we need religion 
in order to be good? And, How be goed? 


thing revealed... Make of it what we will all the pivotal people whose lives were 
the center of moral reformation fave been religious men. They Have ackoowledged that 
the source of thei vision and power was notin what they were able to do for themuclves, 
‘bat in what God had done in them and for then.” 

Here is a stimulating study of the problems of Christian ethics so much needed in 
day when morals and conventions are being destroyed. Here is guidance for youth 
who continually asl the questions answered by the author. Here is a challenge to 
accept Christ as the suficient oudation and strength for living the good life. "So the 
‘questions, Why be good? and How be good? will together find their answer in Christ 
and in a growing experience of Him" 

‘The volume would be improved by the inclusion of case stuties and experiences 
rather than 40 many quotations from scholars. Nevertheless, stadents in colleges and 
seminaries should be required to read this book ant it should be owned by: all ministers 

Gouin Wicker 


Ie It Right Or Wrong? By Notan B, Harmon, Jr. Nashville= Cokesbury, 1938 234 
pages $1.50 


“This book, by a pastor and editor of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, postenses 
the virtve of Being true to its forewort—a dispassionate approach to controversial fields 
fn the light of Christian conscience and epinign" Invded, this consistency i perhaps its 
chief defect. The advertising blurb, “Light Without Heat on Mooted Question” is ais 
‘hocest characterization. The writer asks for a "bit more tovgh-mindedness” bat the 
‘need is for tough-mindedness without a qualifying diminutive; repeatelyaiteations which 
do exist are called "umhinkable,” bat such a word fs ioane in the face of grim realities 
‘There is real light ia the book. but less aweetncw with the Hight would, in the opis 
(of the reviewer, have improved this goed took into a better ene. 

‘The “mooted question” are indicated by the chapter headings: “The Sabbath 
Was Made for Man.” "Whom God Hath Joine” "Gamble or Investment,” “What 
Things Are Caesar's" “To Fight or Not to Fight," and “A Christin Man's Goes” 
The best treatments are those dealing with Sunday amusements and a Christin aryl war. 
The discussion of divorce omits any reference to the problem of children, ant while the 
study in the relationship between eharch and state is stimulating, i ie m0 reat contri 
bation toward understanding the dificult epigram of Jesus. ‘The chapters dealing. with 
‘eapitaliam suffer because of the use of second-hand material and the writer's apparent 
unfamiliarity with both continental and American classics in this subject. 

‘Pastor Harmon is far more realistic in hin treatment than the great majority of 
preachers, and the book is worth any man's reading. The temper is conservative, sane, 
fnformed, and able to make 2 goad case for itseli Lutherans will find the contents 


“— 
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‘excelent expositions of the points of view generally held by thought Lutheranism, 
and “Telt-wingers" among the evangelicals will discover forthright and sobering chal- 
Tenges. The book would be especially valuable to laymen or to ministers who have 
voided thinking on the issues discussed. It i practical in approach and treatment and 
provides an excellent basis for discession group studies 

L. Rave Tavon 


Im That Case: A Study of Ministerial Leadership in Problem Situations. Edited by 
‘Murray H. Leifer. Chicago: Will, Clark and Co, 1998 156 pages. $2. 


Here is a welul guidebook for pastors, students of practical theology, and church 
ficials who counsel and supervise pastors, 

Under the editorship of Dr. Murray H. Leifer, professor of Sociology in the 
Garrett Theological Seminary (Methodist), Evanston, Illinois, the jodgment and prac- 
tical experience of ten able ministers is browrht to bear on filty typical and basic ease~ 
problems which most stor face and on which they need help. Two salutions of each 
‘f the fity problem are included in the book. ‘The satements of the ease-problems and 
the proposed solutions are grouped under the following chapter headings which show 
the general ranwe atv nature of the material: The Minister as Personal Counselor, The 
Minister and Lay Leadership, Mobilizing Support for the Chorch, Problems. Within 
Church Organisations, Problems Between Church Organizations, Other Adjustment 
Problems, Inter-Choreh Problems, Charch-Commimity Problems, and The Minister's 
Rale as 3 Professional Man. The editor has written an introductory chapter on “The 
Minister as a Leader of People” in which he ably shows the pastor's need for skill in a 
counseling type of leadership jo a variety of oficial and gersocal relationships. Io. this 
chapter he truthfully points out the nezlect of giving adequate training to candidates 
for the ministry for this Kind of leadership and the consequent seed of men in the 
field for guidance ie dealing with such Ieadership problems. 

‘The general aim of the editor was to gather from the experience of capable and 
successful ministers suggestions ont how to handle important pastoral problems and to 
foffer the thought and experience of these men in a way that would prove useful to 
others. The editor has accomplished this aim in a fine way. He started by asking 
several hundred selected ministers to give him a ist of the tonghest, most perplexing 
problem-questions they had faced i theie ministry. From these replies he selected 
fifty typical problems and submitted each to two of the contributing ten pastors for 
solution. The result is a took of practical advice, based on the deep insight into per- 
sonal apd social aspects of church work which the ten men of wide experience and broad 
Jeaming bring to their tak 

The mere mimes of the ten contributors, the first of whom maroed here is a Lutheran, 
are enough to make the book intriguing: Frederick J, Wertz, pastor of St. John's 
Lutheran Church, Des Moines; Bernard C. Clausen, First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh 
Edward S. Ames, University Church of Disciples of Christ, Chicago; Hugh E, Brown, 
First Congregational Church, Evanston; Joseph M. Dawson, First Baptist Church, Waco, 
‘Texas; Ivan L. Holt, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Renwiele C, Ken- 
ned, Reformed Presbyterian Chureh, Camden, Alabaria; John H, Melish, Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn; Ernest F. Tittle, First M. KE Church, Evanston; and Her- 
bert L. Willett, Kenilworth Commenity Church, Chieago. 

‘The contributions of most of these men are stimalating and most helpful. Those of 
Dr. Wertz, Renwick Kemnoly, and Joba Melish have an unusal freshness and value 
De. Weertz speaks from the untstal experience of salvaging @ dying dows-town ehureh 
‘in his city and leading it to a commanding postion in his community with = membership 
‘of 3000.” Brother Lutheran pastors wil be glad to know of the soocess of Dr. Weerts, 
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‘There is scarcely an important problem which the alert pastor of today must face 
“which is not helpflly treated inthis book: Because of the nature of the material the book 


suggested solutions in the fight of his own experience and adapt them to the specific 
demands of his focal situation, Ti used in this way the book will give wise guidance 
to all pastors, expecially the less experienced. All pastors, however, must guard against 
the sin of self-trast and conceit which feads them to dicount the views and experience 
‘of ministerial brethren in other branches of the church, 

‘The took woul be even more helpful ifthe $0 case-problems were topically indexed 


Pave E, Kevsen 


Was heisst Offenbaruny? Gotles Work und menschliche Rede im Alten und Neuen 
Testament. By Walther von Loewenich. Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1938 $4 pages, 
RM 1.20. 


‘The author of this slender volume is one of our promising younger theologians in 
Germany, Under the title, What is Revelation? he discunses in a perfectly delightful 
‘way many questions concerning the authority of the Bible that are at the present time io 
dispute and eed clarification, ‘The fundamentally. sound theological postion of the 
uthor and the simple, beautiful language in which the thoughts are presented, combined 
‘with the tone of warm personal religion which i evident on every page, ate features 
that are not often four! together in contemporaneous theological literature of a highly 
ccontemveesial mature 


H. Orrrauanse 


The Christian Feith in a Day of Crivs, By Charles S, Mactarland. New York: Revell 
& Compstiy, 199%, 226 pagea $1.50. 


This ie a day for tabloid newspapers and digest reviews. The volume under 
review might come under thiy class for it undertakes to sumaarize oo less than thirty 
books recently published under the general subjects of theology. philosophy, and sociology. 
‘Three of the thirty tooks thas summarized are indeed themselves summaries of a number 
‘of works, These are: H.R. Mackintosh’s Modern Types of Theology, Walter Horton's 
Contemporary Continental Theoloyy, and Decirine in the Church of Explaed, the work 
of 3 commission. 

‘The representative of German theology brought under this survey is Sasse’s Here 
We Stand.” Dr. Mactarland recogniees that this is written from a very conservative 
‘andpoint. He gives a generows amount of space to it 

‘Under philosophy, the stamipoict af the two chief works by Berdyacy is briefly 
sketched. Barth, Bruner, Kramer, and Richards are given as representatives, more 
for less pure, of the Barthian standpoint and with this Dr. Macfarland seems to have 
east sympathy. Liberalism and Humanism as represented by Clarence R. Skinner, 
High Vernon White, Charles Hartshoroe, and £, Eustace Haydon are outlined, and 
these are treated with greater sympathy, However, those who search for continuity in 
theology ak do Alfred Garvie, Canon Barry, W. R. Matthews, and D. J. Cairns veem to 
meet with most approval, 

‘Tt must be evident that the summaries are of necesity very briei. In a concluding 
chapter the author attempts to unite what meets with his approval in his own criticism 
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and constructive statement. However, he points out the fact that unity mst start from 
and find expression in worship rather than in theological formulations, 

For the bury pastor and others who do not have time to read the works of the 
various theologians themselves, this volume by Dr. Macfarland ought to be exceedingly 
Felpfal. Tt brings together is abort compass most of the currents of theological thinking 


in oor day. 
Joms Aneny 


Das eschatologische Denten der Geaewart. By Folke Holstrim, Giitersloh: . Bertels- 
mann Verlag, 1936, 424 payen. RMC15, less 25% outside Germany. 


‘This account of the eschatological attitue as i shows itself jn the theology of this 
century was originally written in Swedish by Dr, Folke Holstrém, a dacent of systematic 
theology in the University of Land, aa it has been translated foto Geemsan by Lie. Harald 
Kasia. We have purposely called it an account of the eschatological atitude pervading 
the theology of the twentieth century because it deals not merely with the marrow depart- 
ment of dogmatics that is usually called eschatology, but i trix to show bow the aprit 
cof the eteroal, a deep eschatological interest, has colored the whole thinking of much 
modern theology, and how the relationship of time and eternity has exerted a deep 
influence on whole dogmatic systems. The author distinguishes three stages of develop 
ment. The first stratum is found in the historieally-minded period of the beginning of 
the century, where we meet with the ideas of development in the school af comparative 
religions, the Apocalyptic “Lives of Jem” the development of the various concep 
tions of the Kingdom of God by Weiin, Schweitzer, and Einar Biling as these are 
‘contrasted ‘with the theories of Ritsehl, Holtemann, and Wi. Hermann respectively, 
and the diseustion of the varioas problemi raised by Troeltsch and Martin Kahler. The 
second period he rexards as the historical epoch that came in with the reactions 
following the World War and particularly jnvolve Barth, Brunner, and Paul Althaus, 
‘The thied period ie the attempt to carry a Biblical and’ time-terminating eschatology 
into the entirety of the theological system Here the author coasiders Heim, H. W. 
Schmidt, Lohmeyer, Bachmann, Stange, Kiinneth, Geo. Hoffmann, Stesbing, and the 
later position of Althats. 

‘We are oot particularly concerna with the acthor's purposes nor are we always 
in particular agreement with his positions, but we welcome the mass of material that it 
here made readily accessible and the accout of the various philosophical and religious 
‘implications of the relation between time ans etersity that are here presented a8 a part 

‘the theological problems of this century. This presentation of materials and problems 
is of real value for everyone who is terested in the questions of the present day ia 
theology 


Jou C Marres 


Die Umformuny des christlchen Denbens in der Nenseit. Ein Lesebuch By Emanel 
Hirsch. Tuebingen: J. CB. Mohr (Paull Sicbeck), 1938, M3 pages, RM 7:80; 
bd. RM 9:40, 


‘This book serves an extremely useful purpose. Tt aims to provide the theological 
student with the souree material that will enable him to understand the present theological 
situation by making him fanuliar with the main currents of thought, especially wince 
the period of the Enlightenment, in copious excerpts from the writings ofthe great thier’ 
and poets who have brooght aboot a “transformation of Cristian thinking in modern 
times” The selection of the material, as well as its arrangement, has been made with 
‘consummate skill and excellent judgment. The hook is divided into four chapters. The 
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first chapter is devoted to the men who have ushered in the axe of the Eolightenment, 

‘especialy Leibnis, von Mosheim, and. Semler. In the second chapter we find the men 

ret tach cae gre moves (tga Benger) Leng, Hie, 

in chapter Fichte, Schelling, and Schleiermacher are take 

Aogether. The last chapter is almost entirely given over to Hegel with Ferdinand Chric- 

Baur and Scere Kiertrard coming i for tie shar The acorate iden 

‘sources from which the selectel passages were taken, the descriptive tiles beading 

the different paragrapts, and other explanatory notes should prove exceedingly helpful 
to the reader in the practical use of the book. 


if 
L 
; 


Ad 


1H. Ormamann 


St. Pent, (Swander Lectares, WSR) By Arthur Darby Novk, New York: Harper 
‘Brothers, 1939. 256 pages. $2. ey 


‘The substance of this work way delivered on the Swander lectureship at the Theo- 


to college and seminary stodents, preachers and educated laymen who are interested in 
the Christian life as set forth in the life and fetters of St, Paul. 

‘After an introduction which cals attention 10 the dificaties of the subject, Protestoe 
[Nock describes the religious environment of Tarsus and Jerusalem and what Paul would 
‘earn there; then in a chapter on “Darsascos,” which contains much more than its ttle 
‘would indicate, he discusses the origin of the Caristian religion, its history, theological 
evelopment, organization, and worship, down to the time when Paul came into caisson 
‘with it. Thus baving set the conversion of Pau! ino its context, he goes on in chapters 
four and five with Pacl’s earlier and later Christian periods. In chapters six to nine he 
‘ets forth the occasion and purpose of the letters (omitting Ephesians and the Pastoral 
Epistles as not written by Paul), and xives a summary of the eontents and an inter~ 
pretation of the key passages contained i them. In his final chapter be discunses the 
style and thought of Paul, especially in comparison and eoatrast with Philo Judaews. 
‘He provides an excellent annotated Wograpity which comprises the best thal has been 
‘written on the life and leters of St. Paul. His style is fascinating and hi exjosition ts 
concise, cleat, and easy to follow. Often a single clause thrown into pareutheses sates 
his conclusion or his suggestion for the best solution of yeoblems that have produced 
Yolumes of discussion; and on the important issues be always reminds the reader of what 
{sto be sak in favor of the fterpretations whieh he rejects, 

‘On the question of the relative influence of Jewish and Hellenistic elements upon 
Paul, Professor Nock i conservative, kiving comparatively title weight \o the latter. 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper ate interpreted in teria of their Jewish antecedents and 
ot by reference to the sacramental eas ia the contemperary Mystery Refigioms. Paul's 
Phrase “in Christ” is explained quite Iterally by musing quotations frum hi ttters 
‘Here it would have been helpfol to rake some reference ta the line taken by Profesor 
F.C Porter in The Mind of Chriv! m Poul, a book which ought not to have been omited 
‘ror the bibliography. While it cannot be denied that there fs a "quasiphysical notion 
inthis phrase as Patl used it, the average person finds it exceedingly difficult 10 grasp, 
‘But i $0 happens that Paul sed another expression, "the mind of Christ,” which i 
‘more ineligible to the modern man. Historically, Pauls most important contribution to 
the growing religion was his insistence that "the sind of Christ”™—a personal ai ethical 
concepts fodispensable to being “in Christ” in the mystical, “quastphysical” sense. 
Consequently we are justified im starting with the ethical significance of being “io 
Ghrist” te, of having: His mid in ws, Leiore attempting to explain the “quasipysical” 
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clement in Pauls mysticiom, An adequate understanding of the tatter calls for an 
‘examination of the possible influence of Hellenistic mysticism upon Paul in much greater 
‘detail than is bere accorded to i. AR this point the book needs supplementing. On the 
other fand, the author's caution is useful to reinind us that there are some elements in 
Paul's religious experience which some have thought to be explainable only in terms of 
his Gentile environment, but which can be explained more simply by reference to Judainm 
‘and the inlocnce of Jess of Nazareth wpon him, 


RT, Stan 


Pasturverstoendnis im der alten Kirche, Von Eva Aleth. (Beihelt zor Zeitschrift foer 
sie neutestamentiche Wissenschaft 18.) Berlin: Alfred Toepelmann, 1937. xi, 122 
pages, RMA 


In spite of the immense literature on Pant it cannot be said that the subject is already 
exhausted, In order fo prove this one might point to this monograph on the inter- 
fwretation of Paul ithe ancient church, Strange as it may seem to be, nevertheless it ix 
2 fact that a methoical investigation of the interpretation of Past by the theologians and. 
the theological schools in the first three centuries was hitherto still a desideratum. Now 
this is no longer the case. Eya Aleith’s monograph may be characterized as a develop 
tment of the thesis of Harnack that Palins has proved itself to be a ferment in the 
Nistory of doctrines, but that it has not been its basis. The investigation bexins with a 
study of the port-Apostolic writings, and it concludes with that of Origen, the Alex- 
andrian theologians, and Methodias of Olympcs. In the list of theologians who have 
teen prominent in the ancient church no important name is missing. In a last chapter 
the result of the favestization is summarized in the statement that Pasl was admired 
and reveted in the ancient church, but not understood by any of the theologians that 
fame after him. The crtial views eoucerving the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle 10 
the Ephesians, all of which are included in the postapostolic writings, may be seriously 


‘questioned. 
H, Ormexcawy 


Paulas wad Lather weber den Menschen. Ein Vergleich. By Past Attias. (Studien 
er Loterakademie 14.) Gactersloch: C Bertelsmann, 1938. vii, 107 pages RM. 
3505 bd. RM 450 


Paul Althaus, professor at Erlangen University, i one of the most widely known 
Lutheran theologians of car ine. He ts a man of diversified gifts, a fine scholar, a keen 
thinker, a stimulating lecturer, anid a prolific writer. ‘There is hardly a theological 
‘question of importance to which be has not made his contribution, In the present stady, 
which is tase! upon lectures delivered at the Lather Academy of Sondershausen, he 
investigates the relation between Paul and Luther in their respective doctrine of man 
‘The starting point of the investigation is the famous seventh chapter in the Epistle to 
the Romans. The interpretation of this chapter lads the author 4o the conclusion that 
there are important differences between Paul and Luther, both with regan! to their 
octrine of “the man without Christ” and with regard to their doctrine of the Christian, 
‘man. “The explanation of these differences, and the diseussion of their theological sig- 
nificance, will bandly satisfy every theological reader, But even those who do not agree 
with the author will have to admit that he kas dhrown new light upon a much disputed 
subject. The last chapter of this penetrating study may be ealled a donuym anperaddivums 
it deals with the history of the interpretation of the words of St. Paulin First 
Corinthians 4:4 


4H. Orrmatany 
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the Attest Prey Pring, Vola I: Chios 
eck” Gua’ Win, Cart Ca in 1h gat ‘158. 


De. Lacs’ paral betwen th Aare Age and cut own 


“The Homan Network in Paul'y Conversion.” Acts 9:10-11, which reminds as that 
in the background of every great human event there is an intricate weaving of ther 
lives"; “International Ladies! Garment Workers Union” (9:39), “one of the greatest 
ator ions of all time, with branches in all lands” “a highly ‘uccesdf craft union 
with an inward history as wel as an outward one of fying needles"; “I Have Never” 
(10:18), "a highly geological state of ind to Fellowship" 
(10:28), across denominational " (127), 
* (12319), the best that Herod knew 
"The world needs a new technique” “A strange Prescrition for Joy” 
(13:82), in which joy is distinguished from something which has very litle to da with 
ft—"comfortableness”; "Backtracking on Alexarver the Great" (16:8), with a diferent 
imaster—“one going in the opposite direction and employing a different sort of power.” 

‘The bale of the matelal, whieh is drave from a wide range of reading, is homileicat: 
{for the historical discussion the author refers to the Commentary on Acts by Kirsopy 
Lake and Henry J, Cadbury (Vol. 1V in Foakes-Jackson and Lake, The Beyimuings of 
Christianity), and to The Acts of the Apostles, by FJ. Foakes-Jackson in the Moffat 
“New Testament Commentary.” 

Dr. Luccock’s treatment of Acts fs a golden treasury of reference and intpiration 
for those who lelieve that the leayen of the Gospel & intended to affect exery aspect 
‘of human life here on earth. President FJ, Braulick, of Wartborg College. says, 
Onurs is the past oaly if we can utilize it inthe present. Sast's book is worthy of all 
‘commendation, yet mote timely wuuld be a dissertation which would inspire us to 
Fenewod effort, greater love, profounder faith, and a more abundant life To make an 
limpact oo American lie we must reach newer heights. Here We Go" (The Lutheran, 
Mar, 8 1999, p15). De, Luccvek’s book tells ws what to do when we get there 

RT. Sra 


A Deserittice Catalogue of Greek Nev Testament Mamascries in America. By Kenneth 
'W. Gark Introduction by Edgar J. Goodypect. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. xxix, 418 pages frontispiece, 72 plates §S. 


‘Some of us hae litle aptitude for bibliography. In our lighter moments we may 
‘poke fan at the laborious and painstaking investigations of the bibiograpbers. Never- 
theless we realie that scholarship cannot live without bibligraply. We realie that 
the author of this catalogue of maouscripts has placed all serious students of the New 
‘Testament under cbigation to him. Gregory, writing in 1909, was able to locate only 
thirty-seven Greek New Testament manuscripts in this country. Dr, Clark bas listed 
two hundred and fitysie! It is said that fifty-five of these items are not included in 
the more general Cennns of Medicual ond Renaissance Manuscripts in the United 51 
‘and Canode, poblished in 1935-1987. Two or three minor items haye come to 
‘within the past two years but for the present the volume under review will stand out as the 
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compete extalogue of Greck New Testament mansscrgts in Arerca Tn ech 
ie she tutor gieran nleante scenic deacrpon of te mana, toreter with 
Sigeaiys The seveny-thte plats and the arate dees at material to the 
Svactvenae ani wsfuves of the etaloge Av Profesor Goodieed. bas pated 
tr the Inretcion, "The endertarcling reader wil not nec tbe tld wat pate 
St peraent tmsiegJooreye:itrvcws ad petons fave been meewary On De 
Gar grt to truce hm tothe meri here Gone, or wat sa ed gener 
{a be enployed won the teri when at leat icy were reseed.” book 
Wil prove loner Gee amsrpt tg 


‘seminary in Maywood. ‘The Gruber collection of sixteen manvscripts was for a time 

the largest in Aroeriea, Tt includes, among other items of considerable importance and 

scope, one of the six manuscripts of the complete New Testament in this country. 
Russia D. Swvoen 


Lesicographia Sacra, Twes Lectures on the Mating of the Theologisches Weerterinch 
‘sum Neven Testament, By Gerhard Kittel London= Society for Promoting Chris 
tian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan Co, 1938 31 pages, 75 cents. 

In these lectures, which were delivered at the University of Cambridge ia England, 
Profesior Gerhard Kittel of the University at Tuebingen, Germany, the editor-in-chief 
of the Theologischer Woerterbuck, giver an intimate and most laminating account of 
the making of the greatest work in the field of Biblical scholarship which is being pro- 
duced in our times by the collaboration of practically all New Testament and many Old 
‘Testament and classical scholars in Germany, 


1H, Orrenann 


Theologisches Weerterbuch sum Neuen Testament. In Verbicuung mit zahlreichen 
Fachgenossen herausgegeben von Gechard Kittel, Stuttgart: W, Koblbammer, 
Volume IV, parts 246. Each part 64 pages. Subscription price RM $290, 

Kites Theotogischer Woerterbuch is by this time 30 well known to. scholars, 
rinisters, and stadents all over the world that i seems unnecessary to sing its peale. 
Hi at an earlier stage of this great undertaking doutts might have been expressed whether 

‘would be possible to carry it through, or whether the high standard of scholarship, 

\dopted by its editor, could be maintained, these doubts have been completely dispelled. 

Three volumes have already appeared, the fourth volume ix in the courte of publication 

and will soon te completed. Parts 2 to 6 of the fourth volume which are before ox 

‘contain all the articles under the letter L from the Greek word lairene on to the word 

smatrothymia under the letter M. The wost important of these articles deal with the 

group of words that cluster around the yerb lego and the sown logon “They comprite 
about 130 pages and are written by Debrunser, Kleinknecht, Prockich, Kittel, Quell 

‘aod Schrenk, Without in the least detracting from the value of the othee contributions, 

it seem to me that the moongraph on the Logos in the New Testament, written by 

Kittel himseli is iy far the most comprehensive and thorough study of this important 

jew Testament term, compared with which all former discussions are put out of date. 
1H. Orrrwany 


Numbers with Commentary, By Julius H. Greenstove. Philadelphia Jewish Publica 
ton Society of America, 193%. socevili, 373 pages, plus 2 maps. 


‘This is the third of w series of commentaries on "The Holy Scriptures” a series 
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intended for “the teachec, the interested pupil, and the general reader.” The first 
volume was a commentary on Micah by Max L. Margolis, published in 1908, and the 
second a commentary on Deuteronomy by Joseph Reider, 1937, Now comes this com- 
mentary on Numbers. It is remarkable that the purpose of the series has been so 
‘uniformly executed a5 almost to suggest one author, 

While the series is being prepared primarily for Jewish readers, drawing from the 
‘Jewish tradition and emphasising the Jewish point of view, the interpretation is usable 
by all Bible students. It is rereshing to find a commentary which gives its explications 
in simple, definitional style, not weighed down with the defense of a critical theory. The 
‘viewpoint of the commentary is conservative. The translation io that of the Jewish 
Poblication Society. The mechanical work of the book is excellent. 

‘Hearenr C. ALuEaaw 


Die Botschaft dex Alten Testaments: Erlivterungen alitestomentlicher Schriften. Vierter 
Band: Das Buch der Fihrung  Kepitel 36-80 des ersten Buches Mose. By Hellmuth 
Frey. Stuttgart: Calwer Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1939, 252 pages. RM 480, 


‘As the title indicates, this is part four of a new work under the general theme of 
‘The Message of the Old Testament.". The publisher's alm is to cover the entire Old 
Testament in the same form and with the some purpose. The part under review is 
that of the last section of Genesis. Other parts of the books are: “Das Buch der 
Anfange” (chs. 1-11); “Das Buch des Glaubens" (chs, 1225) ; "Das Buch des Kampfes” 
(chs. 25-35), 

Little or no attention is given to the results of recent studies bearing on problems 
of Genesis. Pastor Frey forces the Genesis story into preconceived patterns of thought 
fn line with what he believes to be a certain “rhythm of the history of the kingdom of 
God” (esp, po. 30). It is somewhat dificult to give a really fair evaluation of his 
‘work without » knowledge of the other parts, From his point of view, the exegesis 
of the Joseph story is clear and cogent. ‘The chief value of the book lies in its homiletieal 
suggestions, although one must guard against the author's enigmatical dialectics char- 
acteristic of so much German thought today. Frey's theological and historical orienta 
tion of Genesis can hardly be regarded as satisfactory to one acquainted with the works 
fof Guslke, Procksch, Driver, and Skinner. Let it be said, however, that Frey's purpose 
is religious rather than eritical 


JM, Meas 


The World's Religions, By Charkes B, Braden, Nashville, Tena.- Cokesbury Press, 
1999. 256 pages. $1.0. ses 


Dr, Braden is already known ana student ofthe history of religions as the collaborator 
fof Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins i his revised edition of The Procession of the Gods. One 
is led to ask whether this boole on the world's religions would be needed. were it not 
that here the facts are presented in a briefer form. When itis remembered that twelve 
great faiths of mankind are here covered, a few with a number of sub-heads, in so small 
2 compass, it mist be evident that oply key facts can be given, This is indeed. what 
the author states tobe is aim. In the carrying out of this he has succeeded admirably, 
‘This will be found useful a9 an elementary intraduetion to so vast a subject. 

‘Te may be a small ioater, yet it may also show How dificult itis in so vast a subject 
to get everything correctly. What 1 refer to isthe statement on page 96 about the sect 
related to the Sivites called the Sabi As far as T know this ix not the name of a 
fect but of the active power of the god, which is commmnnly ascribed to the goddess. 
Just as bhobt is faith and Bhaktas are devotees, so sohti is this power and the Saktas 
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those who worship it, Personally one also feels like asking whether, since scholars 
‘kenerally have kept the names Vaishnavites and Saivites for the worshipers of Vishnu 
tnd Siva, since this follows the Sanscrit, we ought not to keep thote words instead of 
adding the new forms of Vishnwites and Sivaites. These are however small matters 
‘Hat are not bey facts about Hindsism 


Jouy Arar 


1 Forget t9 Say, By F.W, Borcham. New York: Abingdon Press, 1939. 244 payes. 
$178, 


In this book the author ives his impressions of a great variety of experiences 
‘There are twenty-seven chapters including such subjects as “Wet Paint” “Homemade 
Bread,” “My Stray Sheep," "Pastel Shades," “Too Good to Be True," “Glass Houses,” 
“On Seeing Naples.” “How to Keep Warm in Winter.” The discussion of the opening 
chapter on “Wet Paiot™ is typical After relating an incident at the sailing of the 
Taroone for Tasmania in which the wharf gang cried “Mind the paint!” instead of 
"Make way please!’ the author discusses the value of such a common thing as wet paint. 
1 is the catural emblem of some of the most sublime, heroic, and splendid qualities in 
i is an index to character: it is a thing 0 be avoided; and yet, it 

breathing spaces; it stands for an essential part of tes complex 
scheme of evolution; it teaches patience and that few things are best at the outset. 

‘The book i» beautifally written The illustrations and literary style are very fine, 
‘The author, an Australian clergyman, bas a fine understanding of life. His observations 
are spirital in character and excellently. presented. 

‘This is-@ worthwhile book for fireside reading. Those who enjoy a companionable 
author will really find one here. ‘There are many beautiful ideas presented, and the book 
will ad to the joy of living. 


Kexwern P. Orme 


Green Timber. By Esther Geberding Hunt, Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1938, 220 pages. 75 cents. 


Green Timber weaves the work of the home mista task of the church with all 
ity heartaches and headaches into a romantic story of accomplishment in the forest land 
‘of Wisconsin. It is the tale of a young pastor and his wile meeting the problems in 

nizing a congregation and building a church without too much encouragement from 
the mission board, With persistence, vision, and a few fortuitous circumstances the 
nd i achieved in spite of handicaps. The author succeeds in expressing the real joy 
there can be in this great work of the church, A consecrated, wholesome attitade in 
potting up with obstacles in view of doing something great is clear throughout. Tt is 
4 fitting successor to the growing list of Rung, Prise stories, 


Dowauo F, Tevoe 


Stories of the East-Vikings. By G. Bie Rayndal. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1938 343 pages $3 


“The central fact of European expansion in the Dark Anes" writes Beazley, “is 
the advance of the Seandinavian adventurers and settlers to the west, the south and the 
‘ast in the last two hundred years ofthe first Christian Millenium.” These "Scandinavian 
‘edventarers and settlers” are the central figures in this etho-tociological narrative of 
the “ever venturesome Northen,” the Varings, or East-Vikings, in their early folk 
wanderings, 
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‘The author as written a scholarly work, replete with footnotes, indicating an 
‘extensive research in Scandinavian folk songs and mythology, as well as into the find 
‘ngs of archeologists, historians, and philologiss, Considerable space is devoted to 
divergent ethnographic theories, which probably would not greatly interest a lay reader. 
Excellent ilustrations and a few maps are provided. A history, rather than a novel 
{as one might be led to believe from the title.) 

Pave L Hecsreoxe 


America Awake. By Park W. Huntington. Published for the author, 906 West 25th 
‘Street, Wilmington, Del. 1937, 107 pages. $1. 


‘The author has here assembled collection of patriotic addresses which he delivered 
fon various oceasions, some of them as national chaplain of the American Legion. The 
addresies reflect the same quality of forthrightness and vigor which ix evident in the 
title of the book 


Dar Geheimnis der Zeiten. Dy Oskar Bashoter. Minchen= Késel-Pustet, 1935. 168 
pages RM 3. 


‘The author, formerly a Protestant theologian and philosopher of religion and now 
prominent among the younger leaders of Roman Catholic thought, har here collected 
‘nto a book various lectures delivered before the Association of Cathotic University Men 
‘on “The Meaning of History." “Jesus Crist" “Hero and Saint," which have as their 
central theme the "Mystery of the Times" (Col. 1:26). Am attempt to expound a 
‘metaphysis and theology of history from the viewpoint of the sancta ecclesla catholiea 
(Romara), 


K. J. Grin 


Krisir der Kirche und des Christentums hente. By Erich Seeberg. Tubingen J. CB. 
Moke, 1939, 29 pages. RM 150 


‘This lecture discussing the crisis of church aod Christianity in Germany today well 
deserves to be read and ponderol by all taking an interest inthis much debated subject; 
and the more 30 a5 Prolessor Secberg’s treatment differs in many respects widely from 
‘the porition generally taken in American discussion 

KJ. Gina 


Anslanddentschtum wd exangeizche Kirche Johrouch 1938, Edited by Ernest Schubert 
‘Munich: Che. Kaiser Verlag, 1939, 207 pages 


‘This issoe of the year-book contains eight comprehensive essays about the Germans 
in Austria, Ceechoslovakia, Hohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Jugostavia, Rumania, and Chili. 
“Anoet. Rove Wanerz 


Lutheron Elementary Schools in the United States. A History of the Development of 
Parachial Schools and Synodical Educational Policies and Programs, By Walter 
H. Beck, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1939. ii, 445 pages $250. 


High praise is due the author and the publishers of this substantial volume. Dr. 
‘Beck bas brought to his study long years of experience as a teacher in the parochial 
‘school system of the Lutheran Church, ani this experience has given him the sympathy 
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and the understanding necessary for his task. To this equipment he has added years of 
‘careful and patient investigation, most of which was purmed in connection with ix 
work for higher desrees—his M.A. from the University of Wisconsin, his S.T.M. from 
the Graduate School of the Philadelphia Semitary, ad his EA.D. from Temple University. 
Fitted by his background and his training as well as by his persistence in painstaking 
research, the author has produced a solid and objective work of enduring value. Tt 
‘will stand as the definite work in its field for decades to come. 

Ts the East, where parochial day schools have for the most part disappeared as 
Jong 25 2 century ago and where thei later substitutes, the “Saturday schools,” have 
‘ot socceeded in maintaining themselves on a large scale, this volume will be instructive. 
But in the Middle West, where Lutheran parochial schools are still taken as a matter 
‘of course, the history of the rise and fall ofthe schools in the East during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries should be eqeally instructive. For what has bappened in the 
East may repeat itself in the West. Dr, Beck seems to be mote optimist about the 
fatare than Dr. Carl Mavelshagen, who recently (1936) wrote: "With the passing of 
the German languaye coe of the incentives for supporting parochial schools is rapidly 
vanishing, and a greater number of ‘Misourl children are annually attending. the 
fie elementary schools, In 1930 out of a total synodical membership of over 400,000 
helow the approximate aye of thirten, only 72965 were enrolled in 1,339 parochial 
schools in a synod of more than double that number of congregations. Tt is bardly 
probable that the members of the syn will escape the leveling effect of the American 
high schools and enlleges in which the ‘Missourians’ are enrolling in greater mumbers 
from year to year.” 

Dr, Beck is certainly justiGed in his high evaluation of the contributions which 
Lutheran elementary schools have made. "If the church has received litle credit for 
this worthy achievernent" he writes, “it ly because of her own negligence and 
silence on the subject” (p. 4). It is to be hoped that American historians of education, 
as well as Lutherans generally, will be better iofortoed now that this competent work 
is available 

‘The structure and scope of this survey can best be ilnstrated by indicating its 
‘major divisions= Lutheran schools in Use colovial and carly national period: the 
‘organization and administration of the early schools: endeavors to extend and preserve 
them; the new frontier; the foanding of the major system (Missouri); early educational 
evelopments in the German synods uf Towa, Hoffalo, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minne- 
‘ota; edveation in the Scandinavian synods: the period of major expansion (1865-1800) ; 
the frst campaign against public interference and control; improvement and standardiza- 
ton of the schools; mission schools for negroer, Indians, orphans, and defectives; the 
new Norwegian and Slovak systems; legal battle for the freedom of Christian schools; 
recent developments and he present sats 

‘The volume includes a bibliography and an index. 
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